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SCIENTIFICALLY PACKED, Another result of Ferry-Morse research! Most seed can be injured by 

excess heat and moisture. Ferry-Morse seeds are dried scientifically 
CONDITIONED SEED to just the right moisture content, then packed in air-tight cans or 
a ae foil-wrapped packages. Seed stays fresh longer . . . sealed away from 


FOR HIGHER YIELDS moisture, safer from rodents and vermin! 
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Tailor-made for you by FERRY © <= * MORSE 


MOUNTAIN VIEW, CALIF. « FULTON, KY. 
BULK SALES OFFICES—BUFFALO + CHARLESTON + EL CENTRO + HARLINGEN + HEREFORD + LOS ANGELES * MEMPHIS * MODESTO «+ RACINE «+ SALINAS + TAMPA 


RESISTANT! This new Ferry-Morse development is ideal for shipping and has been 
tested with excellent results in Florida. Uniform, dark-green fruits 
P-51 DMR CUCUMBER average 8 inches long by 2% inches in diameter. And P-51 DMR is 
Downy Mildew Resistant . . . yields are exceptionally heavy. Contact 


IS OUTSTANDING SHIPPER your Ferry-Morse representative today. 
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Cover photograph by Bob Taylor reproduced in 
four colors serves as a gentle reminder that the 
loveliest time of the year—Indian Summer— 
is fast approaching. 
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Dusts Made From 
Dry Pyrocide 
Kill Insects 

Fast, Leave No 


Toxic Residue 
On Market Crops 


LEAVES NO TOXIC RESIDUE 


Dusts made from Dry Pyrocide are 
exempt from tolerance requirements 
under the Miller Amendment. They 
are so safe they can be used right up 
to market time . . . thus protecting 
your crops from late insect invasions 
that can eat deep into your profits. 


Dusts made from Dry Pyrocide are 
safe to handle and apply, too. 


If you’re looking for an insecticide 
that is powerful enough to give your 
crops immediate protection .. . yet 
so safe that it can be used right up to 
market time . . . you should check 
dusts made with Dry Pyrocide. 


Dry Pyrocide has long been rec- 
ognized as one of the fastest-killing, 
widest range insecticides. This year, 
it’s gaining new prominence because 
of its high safety factor. 


FAST KILL FOR WIDE RANGE OF INSECTS 


Dry Pyrocide is effective against 
almost all insects. Knockdown occurs 
minutes after application. Insects are 
paralyzed almost instantly. 


So if you want to combine fast, 
efficient killing action with complete 
safety, use economical dusts made 
from Dry Pyrocide. Your dealer can 
make specific recommendations for 
your crop. See him soon, or write to 
McLaughlin-Gormley-King Co. for 
more information. 


€ LAUGHLIN 
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ING 7 
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1715 S.E. Fifth Street +» Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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MICRONIZED 


TRI-BASIC 
COPPER SULFATE 
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Copper fungicides offer many advantages—Tri-Basic Copper Sulfate can 
be used in spray or dust form on practically all truck crops and many 
fruit crops in the control of persistent fungus diseases—It is compatible 
with other pesticides and gives the added advantage of correcting nutri- 
tional deficiencies where there is insufficient copper in the soil. 


Tennessee’s Tri-Basic Copper Sulfate is micronized to a mean particle size 
of 0.5 micron to give greater covering power—lIt is guaranteed to contain 
53% copper as metallic, 


Insist on A MK Micronized Tri-Basic Copper Sulfate 


For samples or literature, make request on your firm's letterhead. 


See iaS aa 


iL PORATION 612-629 GRANT BUILDING, ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 


LETTERS 


TO THE EDITOR 


Prospective Student 


Dear Editor : 

Reading your magazine AMERICAN VEGE- 
TABLE GROWER I came to the knowledge of 
your program about the very good things 
you are teaching to the farmers of Amer- 
ica. 

I am an active member of this com- 
munity, the Valley de Culiacan, one of the 
biggest agricultural areas of this country, 
and because of this I would like to learn 
everything possible about raising vege- 
tables. 

I have heard about many schools in 
Florida and I wish you could recommend 
to me one of them in particular. I am very 
interested in knowing how they work and 
teach. I am 23 years old and have two 
years in college. I wonder how much the 
expenses and fees are or if they have some 
scholarships for foreign students. 

We have in this valley two American 
companies: Royal Fruit Produce Co. and 
S & H Packing Co. However, our agri- 
cultural activities are expanding very much 
and the valley needs more and more tech- 
nical people in vegetable growing. We raise 
green and pole tomatoes, cucumbers, pep- 
pers, beans, eggplant, cantaloupes, water- 
melons, chilis, etc. 

Sinaloa, Mexico J. Roberto P. Rubio 


We suggest that Reader Rubio write to 
Dr. F. S. Jamison, Department of Vege- 
table Crops, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, who should be able to give him the 
information he requests on courses offered, 
expenses, and possible scholarships or part- 
time jobs.—Ed. 


CALENDAR OF COMING 
MEETINGS AND EXHIBITS 


Sept. 11-14—Produce Packaging Association 
annual convention and exposition, Americana 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla.—Robt. L. Carey, Exec. 
Sec’y, P.O. Box 29, Newark, Del. 


Sept. 27-29—Florida Fruit & Vegetable Asso- 
ciation annual convention, Hotel Fontainebleau, 
Miami Beach.—J. Abney Cox, General Conven- 
tion Chairman, Princeton. 


Sept. 27-29—National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association annual meeting, Del Coronado Hotel, 
Coronado, Calif._-Denis Hayley, Director of In- 
formation, NACA, 1145 Nineteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Oct. 6-8—Texas Citrus and Vegetable Growers 
and Shippers, Hilton Hotel, San Antonio. 
Austin E. Anson, Exec. Vice-Pres., Gen. Mgr., 
TCVGS, 306 E. Jackson, Harlington. 


Oct. 12-13—Conference on use of plastic in 
production of horticultural crops for extension, 
research, and industry personnel, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington.—George A. Marlowe, Jr., 
Vegetable Extension Specialist, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 18-20—Western Growers Association an- 
nual meeting, Riviera Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev. 

Nov. 14-16—-National Potato Council annual 
meeting, Washington Hotel, Washington, D.C.— 
A. E. Mercker, Exec. Dir.. NPC, 542 Munsey 
Bidg., Washington, D.C. 

Nov. 18-24—National Farm-City Week.—Na- 
tional Farm-City Committee, Kiwanis Interna- 
tional Bldg., 101 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 1— Vegetable Growers Association 
of America 52nd annual convention, Milwaukee 
Auditorium-Arena (Hotel Schroeder, headquar- 
ters), Milwaukee, Wis.—Robert M. Frederick, 
Exec.-Sec’y, 528 Mills Bldg., 17th & Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Dec. 4-8—National Junior Vegetable Growers 
Association annual convention, Antler Hotel, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.—Grant B. Snyder, Na- 
tional Chairman, NJVGA, University of Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst. 
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Applying VapPam soil fumigant to a field by the bed-over method. This is one of the most practical and 
economical means of fumigating large areas. 


Unretouched photo showing results of VAPAM treatment in the rows. Weeds between the rows can be quickly 
cultivated without disturbing the treated area. In addition to weeds, VAPAM also controls many soil pests. 


VAPAM* cleans your soil 


More and more vegetable growers are learning from 
first-hand experience the advantages of soil treatment 
with VaPAM soil fumigant. 

VapPaM cleans soil by controlling weeds, nematodes, 
soil fungi and many soil insects. By reducing these 
pests, you save work and production expense during 
the growing season. But equally important, your 
soil moisture and plant foods can give their full 
growth-producing power to your crop. 

VapaM is a liquid, easier to apply and less hazardous 
to use than any other soil fumigant. For field use it 


can be applied by bedding-over, soil injection, rotary 
tilling or sprinkler irrigation. Seed beds can be treated 
with a hose proportioner, watering can, rotary tiller 
or irrigation. No harmful residues are left in the soil 
after the fumigant has dissipated. 

Clean your soil with VApAM. It pays you big 
dividends. See your local dealer, or write for further 
information: Stauffer Chemical Company, Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Division, 380 Madison Avenue, New 


York 17, N. Y. 


®VAPAM is Stauffer Chemical Company's trade-mark (registered in 
principal countries) for sodium methyl dithrocarbamate, a soil fumigant. 


Research, service and products of highest quality have made Stauffer one of America's largest specialists 
in farm chemicals. Look for and buy Stauffer brand INSECTICIDES, FUNGICIDES, WEED KILLERS, 
MITICIDES, SEED PROTECTANTS, FUMIGANTS, GROWTH REGULATORS, GRAIN PROTECTANTS, DEFOLIANTS. 
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Hardier, more succulent 
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FROPIC-AIR 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC 
GREENHOUSE 
CONDITIONING SYSTEM 


. Suspends from peak 

. Clog resistive mist nozzles 
. Automatic drain valve 

. High velocity fan 


. Heat element (optional) for 
steam, hot water or electric 


. Diffusing dome and heat element 
hood of Fiberglas 


The new, dramatically different TROPIC- 
AIR system makes it easy to completely 
condition your greenhouse. The square 
pattern of air circulation maintains even 
temperatures from ridge bar to ground. 
Pre-set controls supply the correct amount 
of air circulation, water and pre-con- 
trolled heat in any needed combination. 

Six sizes—all completely automatic. 
Heat element optional (heat controls not 
furnished). For further information, prices 
and distributors in your area, write the 
factory. Credit plan available. 


3 properly spaced Model 3220D-2 units will 
completely condition a 30’ x 100’ house. 


NORK Y-HINKLE 


Manufacturing Company 
Division of Hinkle Contracting Corporation 
PARIS, KENTUCKY 


MARKETS... 


TRENDS AND FORECASTS 
Special Report 
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HEAVY LATE POTATO CROP FORECAST. With a 45,000- 
acre increase over last year and good yield prospects, 
expect heavy supplies this fall. Prices will likely 
be low. Plan to store good quality potatoes of 
varieties preferred by consumers. 


ONION SITUATION STILL LOOKS GOOD. Supplies have 
been in line with market demand. Reduced acreage, late 
planting, and local weather and disease troubles add up 
to less total production this fall. Storage for late 
fall marketing looks worthwhile, too. 


LONG-RANGE VEGETABLE OUTLOOK. Based on present 
per capita consumption and projected population esti- 
mates, the U.S. will be consuming 7 billion more pounds 
of fresh vegetables and almost 3 billion more pounds of 
processed vegetables by 1975. Experts predict we will 
be importing more fresh vegetables and exporting fewer 
processed vegetables compared to the present. 


WINTER VEGETABLE AND POTATO PRODUCTION GUIDES. 
USDA Acreage-Marketing guides call for a 6% overall cut 
in acreage of fresh winter vegetables and a 5% increase 
in 1961 winter potato acreage. Acreage increases are 
recommended for cucumbers, sweet corn, cau ower, 
peppers, and tomatoes, and decreases for beets, 
cabbage, carrots, celery, shallots, and escarole. 


FROZEN VEGETABLE INDUSTRY EXPANDS SHARPLY. The 
total pack of frozen vegetables s increased threefold 


during the past 10 years. Retail packs more than 
doubled, institutional packs more than trebled. 
potato products enjoyed a tremendous five-fold 
expansion. 


WEAKER FARM POLITICAL POWER PREDICTED FOR THE 
*60s. Due to the trend toward fewer but larger farms 
and more mechanization, fewer people will be involved 
in farming. Today farmers make up one-tenth of the 
population—by 1970 likely only one-twelfth. 


UNION PRESSURES ON AGRICULTURE INCREASING. Labor 
unions are now setting a three-point goal for organiz- 
ing agriculture: 1) to unionize skilled laborers who 
will operate the machines on the bigger, more mech- 
anized farms of the future; 2) to organize the 
necessary migratory workers; and 3) to organize farm 
owners themselves to bargain collectively with chains 
and food processors. Pressure is to be applied first 
where products are most perishable—the fruit and 
vegetable growing industry. 


COLD WAR IMPACT ON AGRICULTURAL TRADE. Experts 
predict that present world tensions are a serious 
threat to U.S. farm product exports. If as a result 
greater surpluses accumulate, some kind of production 
controls appear likely. Indirect effects on vegetable 
production could: result in some areas. 


WIDER SWINGS FOR FRESH VEGETABLE PRICES. USDA 
experts predict that the trend toward fewer and larger 
buyers will result in greater ups and downs in grower 
prices. They say, however, that organized grower group 
marketing with resulting better grower bargaining power 
could help avoid the wider price swing trend. 
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Trend-Setting Kitchens Start With 
REVCO BILT-IN REFRIGERATION 


Why are Revco Bilt-Ins most often the 
refrigeration units selected for today’s 
trend-setting kitchens? It’s simply that 
people who appreciate classic design, and 
will not compromise good taste, demand 
Revco. 

And this exclusive Revco quality holds 
true in remodeled kitchens as well as new, 
because Revco Bilt-Ins are styled to appeal 
to all decorating tastes and fit perfectly 
in any age home. It is interesting to note, 
too, that more and more Revco owners 
and architects and better builders find 
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this styling lets them use Revco in more 
and more places. Revco Under Counter 
installations, for example, are becoming 
very popular wherever the family enter- 
tains—game rooms, family rooms, even 
sheltered patios. 

Of course, the many finishes you may 
specify—stainless steel, copper-glo, 28 
custom colors, even woods that match 
cabinetry or paneling—make Revco Bilt- 


Ins even more desirable. 

And all Revco units—the incomparable 
Gourmet® Refrigerator, and the modular 
Custom Refrigerator or Freezer—permit 
integration of design that makes it pos- 
sible to build units in wherever it suits 
you best and in any combination. 

See your Revco dealer soon, he is well 
qualified to help you plan a trend-setting 
kitchen for your home. 


Inc. 
nd & VW Cc} o DEERFIELD, MICHIGAN 


SETTING TRENDS IN REFRIGERATION SINCE 1938 





Generations of specialization in a single vegetable family by each of the 
six Breeder Divisions of Seed Research Specialists, Inc., has earned for 
them the reputation of outstanding leadership in the production of vege- 
table seed. 


Vegetable seed that is setting new standards of quality in the vege- 
table industry...And here’s why. 


The “know-how” gained through years of specialization...an aggres- 
sive SRS research program for varietal improvement as well as the 
development of new strains...a rigid quality control program from 
planting to harvest, all add up to superior yields of better vegetables. 


Follow the lead of “profit-wise” growers from coast to coast who 
insure success by planting SRS specialized vegetable seed. 


Available from your SRS distributor and his dealers. 


yr Seed Through Research... 


VINE CROPS ROW CROPS CABBAGE TOMATOES, PEPPERS PEAS and BEANS SWEET CORN 

SPECIALIST DIVISION SPECIALIST DIVISION SPECIALIST DIVISION and EGGPLANT SPECIALIST DIVISION SPECIALIST DIVISION 

Lawrence Robinson Waldo Rohnert Co, Wisconsin Cabbage Seed Co. SPECIALIST DIVISION Rohnert of idaho Sweet Corn Research, Inc. 
& Sons Clarence Brown Co. 


R. SEED RESEARCH SPECIALISTS, INC. 


P.O. Box 3091, Modesto, California, U.S.A 
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n. Grower: Do You 


KNOW YOUR COSTS? 


Are you breaking even, making a profit, or going into the red? 
Here are figures to help you analyze your production costs 


By ALBERT J. SEYMOUR 


OUNG Ted Spud recently took 

over his father’s well-established 
potato enterprise—150 acres of pro- 
ductive potato land, well-equipped 
with machinery and buildings for the 
production of 100 acres of certified 
seed annually. The accompanying 
table lists his buildings and equip- 
ment. Purchase price, as shown, was 
$80,000. 

Ted was concerned about whether 
he was getting enough profit from his 
potato enterprise to be successful. So 
he decided to keep thorough, ac- 
curate records of all the costs involved 
in growing, harvesting, and selling 
his crop. The 38 items which entered 
into his production and selling costs 
are listed on this page. The costs in- 
clude interest on investment and de- 
preciation on buildings and machin- 
ery and equipment (items 36, 37, 38). 

He had originally neglected to in- 
clude one-half of the cost of operat- 
ing the family car—a tax deductible 
item since he uses the car for both 
business and pleasure (items 28, 37). 

He also made note of still other 
expenses that might occur some 
years: Additional purchases of lime, 
material for wire worm and quack 
grass control, fertilizer for the cover 
crop. He also made note of the fact 
that he might have to spend actual 
cash to board his workers, to rent 
land and storage facilities, and to 
hire machines for operational use and 
for conservation purposes. 

And there was the cost of irriga- 
tion, wages for work done by his 
children, cost of hospitalization and 
pension plan, and freight and truck- 
ing costs if he sold his crop on a de- 
livered basis. 

The costs listed on this page, to- 
gether with the possible additional 
costs mentioned, Ted learned, are all 
legal, tax deductible expenses. 

Ted then listed the necessary mar- 
gins to arrive at a break-even point, 
as noted in the accompanying figures. 
He thought additional reserves should 
be added to cover crop losses due to 
frost, excessive rain or drought, or 
failure of the crop to certify. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


BUILDINGS 


60,000-bushel potato storage with proportionate air system; fences; two 
tenant houses; tool shed; garage; workshop; spray house. 


EQUIPMENT 


Owner's salary per acre 
Amortization of capital on 20-year basis 


CONS MRwWH— 


Four tractors; complete tillage equipment; potato planter; new potato 
sprayer; two diggers; Rotobeater; treaters and cutters; elevators; bin 
loaders; complete grading equipment; two 1!/2-ton trucks; one pickup 
truck. 


PRODUCTION COSTS 


Growing, Harvesting, and Selling Costs Per Acre 
(Based on 100 Acres) 


. Seed—30 bags at $3.00 per cwt. 
. Cutting & treating (3 extra men and materials) 
Fertilizer ‘aetaa 
Weed killing materials 
Side dressing ‘ 
Spray materials 
. Vine killing materials 
Harvesting—extra labor 
. Field inspection fees 
. Cover crop _ a 
. Bags, tags, twine and wire 
. Gasoline & oil (Net after tax return) 
. Telephone & electricity 
. Interest working capital 
. Travel expense 
. Dues—organization fees and market services 
. Brokerage and co-op fees 
. Building and fence repairs 
. Machinery & equipment repairs—trucks & '/2 car 
. Labor—3 men annually employed 
. Real estate taxes 
. Compensation insurance 
. Social security (3% employer's share) 
. Liability insurance 
. Equipment & building insurance 
. Truck insurance & '/, auto 
. Insurance potatoes in storage 
. Truck licenses and '/) car 
. Christmas bonuses 
. Legal and accounting 
. Postage and office supplies 
. Sales adjustments 
. Grade inspection fees (for table stock) 
. Advertising 
. Miscellaneous supplies 
. Interest on capital investment 
. Depreciation on buildings at 3%, fences & '/2 car 
. Depreciation on machinery & equipment at 10%, 


Total Deductible Costs $600.27 


MARGINS FOR BREAK EVEN POINT ON INVESTMENT 
(Based on 100 Acres) 


$60.00 
21.00 


Reserve for bad debts 1.50 


Add 20% of above three items for income tax 


16.50 


Necessary Income per Acre 





THEY PROFIT by 
Doing It the HARD WAY 


Growers in the Immokalee area of Florida 
re-establish their plantings on virgin soil 


By JAMES MONTELARO 


University of Florida, Cainesville 


MAGINE having to search for 

virgin land every two or three 
years—and then having to clear it, 
provide adequate ditching for drain- 
age and irrigation, dig wells for wa- 
ter, and build graded roads to make it 
accessible to highways. This is what 
vegetable growers do in Immokalee, 
one of Florida's newest winter vege- 
table producing areas. 

Located about 40 miles southwest 
of Ft. Myers, the town of Immokalee 
is the center of activity for this win- 
ter vegetable area, which takes in 
parts of Collier and Hendry counties. 

Growers of winter vegetables in 
south Florida are often at the mercy 
of hurricane winds, heavy rains, 
freezes, and glutted markets. Only a 
rugged individual with a pioneering 
spirit and a will to learn from experi- 
ence and research is able to survive. 
Such a man, who 
against great odds, is 
Roshough. He is a_ transplanted 
Ohioan who has been farming in 
Florida for 12 years, the last eight at 
Immokalee. 

Tony 


has succeeded 
Anthony 5S. 


as he is known to his many 
friends in the vegetable business—is 
an easy-going, likable fellow who has 
time for everyone. Don Lander, Col- 
ler County agricultural agent, at- 
tributes a large part of Rosbough’s 
success to his willingness to accept 
new ideas. “Tony is a good co-opera- 
tor,” says Don. “He is always testing 
new cultural practices and marketing 
ideas.” 

Rosbough’s operation is a big one. 
Each year he grows more than 900 
acres of vegetables. His bread and 
butter crops are green pepper and 
squash. Other crops are watermelons, 
cukes, and tomatoes 

Most of the land in the Immokalee 
area is owned by three large com- 
panies. After land is abandoned by 
vegetable growers, it is returned to 
the land companies for development 
into pastures for cattle. 

The land is usually farmed two or 


every three years. Here's how 


Tony Ros- 


bough handles his 900 acres 


4 


Tony Rosbough (ri 
two-row beds. Ros 


three years. Actually, the first year 
after clearing is the best; the land 
is then essentially free of weeds and 
soil-borne diseases and insects. Wa- 
termelons and tomatoes are grown 
on newly-cleared land. These crops 
are followed by peppers and cukes the 
second year and squash the third year. 

Peppers are Rosbough’s first love 
and his most important crop. He 
125 acres in the fall and the 
same amount in the spring. His over- 
all average yield last year was 900 
bushels of graded peppers per acre. 
From a 25-acre block of older pep- 
pers harvested from November 10 to 
June 1, he marketed 35,000 bushels— 
a fabulous 1400-bushel-per-acre yield. 

\ll of the crops on Rosbough’s 
farm are direct-seeded on raised beds 
7 feet apart. Pepper and squash are 
the only crops grown on two-row 
beds. 

Almost forgotten in the vegetable 
deal in Florida is the use of animal 
manures. Tony spreads 1 ton of 
chicken manure per acre on his pep- 
per land before bedding up. He feels 


grows 


) grows about 250 acres of peppers yearly. Crop is direct-seeded on raised 
ugh and County Agent Lander check some peppers ready for harvest. 


that the added cost of $30 per acre 
is returned in greater yields and qual- 
ity. “Chicken manure pays on a long- 
season crop like peppers,” says Ros- 
bough, “but it won’t on short-season 
crops like cukes and ground toma- 
toes.” 

Peppers, like all other vegetables 
on the Roshough farm, are fertilized 
with an eye toward high yields and 
good quality. Tony feels that timing 
of fertilizer application is as impor- 
tant as total amount of fertilizer used. 

Fertilizer applications depend on 
the length of the growing season and 
the number of leaching rains. Up to 
5000 pounds per acre of fertilizer 
may be applied on peppers. In a 
general way this is Roshough’s fer- 
tilizer program on peppers: 


1000 Ibs. of 5-7- 
. 1000 Ibs. of 5-7- 


At seeding 

At thinning 

10 days after 
thinning 

2 to 3 weeks later.. 

Every 10 to 14 
days thereafter. 


500 Ibs. of 5-7- 
500 Ibs. of 5-7- 
2. 


or 
s. ol 


500 Ibs. of 5 
100 to 1501 
15-0-15 


Mixed fertilizers generally contain 
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Peppers ore dumped 


directly into pallet bins by harvesting crews. Rosbough was first grower in 


immokalee area to use bulk handling, reduced handling costs 5 cents per packed-out unit. 


Rosbough displays acorn squash, an important 


crop. Squash is graded into 


three sizes and packed in 1-1/9-bushel wirebound boxes for marketing. 


30 to 40% organic nitrogen. All of 
the potash is in the sulfate form. 

Tony is always testing promising 
varieties of vegetables in hopes of 
finding one just a little better. Pres- 
ently, he is growing Florida Giant, 
Early Calwonder, and Oakview Won- 
der peppers. 

Potato Y virus, a serious disease 
of pepper and tomatoes in old estab- 
lished vegetable areas in Florida, is 
practically non-existent in the Im- 
mokalee area. This is, in part, due to 
the fact that the vegetable operations 
are moved before the disease can be- 
come established on the host—the 
nightshade plant. 

Rosbough grew 65 acres of un- 
staked tomatoes last fall for mature 
green harvest. He exercises the same 
care in fertilizing tomatoes as he does 
with pepper and other vegetable 
crops. In a season when most growers 
were complaining about small fruit 
size, Rosbough was harvesting large, 
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Pallet bins loaded with about 22 bushels of pe 
lift into feeder bin of grading belt at Rosbo: 


firm, high-quality tomatoes. On a fall 
crop of 65 acres he packed out 350 
boxes (60 pounds) of tomatoes, 
grading 50% 6x6 or better.* 
“Tony Rosbhough’s success in 
sizing-up tomatoes can be attributed 
to care in fertilization and disease 
control,” says Don Lander. “He ap- 
plies 600 pounds of 3-8-8 or 4-8-8 at 
seeding and the same amount and 
grade at thinning time. After fruit 
set, the amount and grade are stepped 
up to 1000 pounds of a 5-8-8.” 
Diseases and insects are ever pres- 
ent in the vegetable areas of south 
Florida. It is not uncommon to find 
the same crop, or closely-related 
crops, being grown in an area for 
eight or more months of each year. 


*A 6x6 tomato refers to size classification in 
which the minimum diameter is 2-8/16 inches and 
maximum diameter is 2-14/16 inches. Size is based 
on use of Los Angeles type lug and number of toma- 
toes that can be arranged in a single layer. Sizes 
recognized according to USDA's Shipping Point 
Inspection Handbook for Tomatoes are 4x 4 (larg- 
est size) to 7x 8 (smallest) 


Old abandoned fields are ideal breed- 
ing grounds for diseases and insects. 
Many vegetable growers now recog- 
nize the problem and are doing a good 
job of sanitation by plowing under 
all crops as soon as harvest is com- 
pleted. 

In spite of good sanitation prac- 
tices and rotation to new land, foliage 
diseases and insects are a constant 
threat. On tomatoes, cukes, and wa- 
termelons, Tony sprays on a pre- 
ventive schedule for pest control. 
That means that he does not wait for 
a buildup of insects and diseases be- 
fore applying pesticides. 

To control diseases on tomatoes, 
Rosbough sprays about every five 
days. During periods of rain or heavy 
dews, he sprays more frequently. He 
uses maneb, zineb, dichlone, or 
Dyrene—depending on the disease, 
weather conditions, and variety. 

The largest acreage on the Ros- 
bough farm is planted to acorn-type 
squash—a _ vegetable crop not too 
common in Florida. Tony grows 250 


rs are dumped by fork 
packing shed. 


acres of acorn, 75 acres of butternut, 
and 50 acres-of buttercup squash. He 
plants for harvest in January through 
March. Yields average about 275 
bushels per acre on acorn and 200 
bushels on the other types of squash. 
They are graded into 3 sizes and 
packed in 1 1/9-bushel wirebound 
boxes for marketing. 

Watermelons and cukes are the 
other two crops grown by Rosbough. 
He plants 120 acres of the Charles- 
ton Gray watermelon for harvest in 
late April and May. Yields of 900 
watermelons per acre—averaging 26 
pounds each—are not uncommon. 

Cucumbers are planted for fall and 
spring harvest. The fall crop is 
planted to Palomar—a variety re- 
sistant to downy mildew which is 
prevalent in cool weather. For spring 
Tony likes to plant Marketer. 

Frost is a constant threat to vege- 
tables at Immokalee from November 

(Continued on page 25) 
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® Spuds to be Well-housed in Red River Valley 


® California Tomato Growers Use Sliding Pay Scale 


irrigate Those Tomatoes 
NEW YORK—Tomato growers in the 


Empire state should irrigate their tomato 
plants, reports Prof. Philip Minges, New 
York State College of Agriculture, Ithaca. 

Minges points out that early-season 
heavy rains caused tomato plants to develop 
shallow root systems that will be less able 
to cope with drought. Dry weather in 
\ugust or September could lead to a severe 
outbreak of blossom end rot, a disorder 
characterized by brown discoloration that 
appears on tomatoes when they are about 
half grown. The spots enlarge and get 
leathery, although the fruit itself doesn’t 
rot unless bacteria attack it 

Minges offers this advice to growers: 
“Don’t wait until the plants look as if they 
need water. Irrigate thoroughly through- 
out the dry weather.” 


More Storage Space for Spuds 
NORTH DAKOTA—In an all-out effort 


to provide maximum marketing facilities 
for North Dakota and Minnesota pota- 
toes, 30 new potato warehouses and proc- 
essing plants are under construction in 
the northern Red River Valley. 

Twelve new warehouses are being built 
in Greater Grand Forks, at an estimated 
cost of $2.3 million. Other warehouses and 
plants are under construction at Kennedy, 
Stephen, Karlstad, Argyle, and Donald- 
son, Minn., and in Hatton, Hoople, Crys- 
tal, Thompson, Reynolds, Park River, and 
Northwood, N. D. 

The new facilities will increase storage 
capacity in the area by an estimated 4 
million bushels, which will be split about 
evenly between table, stock, and 
chipping potatoes. Growers expect an in- 
crease of about 8%, or 2.5, bushels, over 
last year’s 33-million bushel crop. 

The new expansion program represents 
the first major effort in the area to main- 
tain a steady, year-around supply of pota- 
meet the demands of expanded 
supermarket and chipping business. New 
design features will enable growers and 
distributors to keep potatoes at a constant 
temperature while in storage.—Ernest W. 
Fair 


seed 


toes to 


Sweetpotato Growers Organize 
GEORGIA — Sweetpotato growers are 
forming a state-wide Georgia Sweetpo- 
tato Association to be of aid in promoting 
and improving use of sweetpotatoes. 

\t a meeting held recently in Perry 
eight directors were named to draw up 
bylaws and work out details of the new 
organization. Those named were: J. W. 
\ltman, Bibb County; Roy Kelley, Bul- 
lock ; Gene Adams, Colquitt; Claude Mar- 
tin, Hall; J. E. Leger, Irwin; Harry Lutz, 
Lee; Edwin Verner, Oconee; and W. C. 
Cornwell, Sumter 

Named as advisors were: Dr. S. A. 
Harmon, head of horticulture department 
at Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment Sta- 
tion, Tifton; W. C. Carter, extension fruit 
and vegetable marketing specialist, and 
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C. D. Spivey, extension horticulturist at 
University of Georgia, College of Agri- 
culture. 

Dr. Julian Miller, head of horticultural 
research at Louisiana State University, 
told growers they must strive for high 
yields, high quality, and a sweetpotato 
variety with high disease resistance. 

L. W. Eberhardt Jr., associate director 
of Agricultural Extension Service, said 
12% of all vegetable acreage in Georgia 
is planted to sweetpotatoes and that the 
crop accounts for more than 19% of the 
value of production. 

Grady County Sweetpotato Marketing 
Association, one of five county units form- 
ing the recently-organized Georgia Sweet- 
potato Association, is now ready to han- 
dle the 1960 crop. Other counties in the 
state association are Bullock, Irwin, Sum- 
ter and Wilcox. 

The unit will operate in connection 
with the State Farmers Market, of which 
Carlos Cone is manager. Equipment was 
installed in August to permit producers to 


YOU be the EXPERT! 


HE field of early celery 

was really a puzzle! Ap- 
proximately 5% of the plants 
were bolters with tall seed 
stalks waving in the breeze. 
Another 5 to 10% had less 
noticeable seed stalks; and 
the remaining plants were 
normal. But the bolters were 
grouped in short lengths of 
row throughout the field; a 
section of row with nearly 
100 bolters would be bor- 
dered on each side with nor- 
mal plants. 

All plants had been grown 
in the same plastic green- 
house. They’ were field 
planted with a two-row 
transplanter. What is your 
diagnosis? 

Answer on page 18 


52 TONS PER ACRE! 

California's all-time record for tomato yield was 
shattered last season when Knabke brothers, 
Santa Clara County, had yield of 52 tons per 
acre. Knabkes doubled yield with ial Ortho 
plant food program in ‘‘Break-the-Yield Barrier"’ 
contest. Wade Choate (second from right) dis- 
trict manager, California Spray-Chemical Sores 
San Jose, presents plaque to (left to right) Bill 
Knabke, Bob Knabke, and Leo Knabke. 


wash, wax, and grade their sweetpotatoes. 
For the present, curing will remain on an 
individual producer basis. The market- 
ing goal is uniform quality —Pauline T. 
Stephens. 


Sliding Pay Scale 
CALIFORNIA—Tomato growers in the 


Golden state have adopted a new method 
for determining wages to be paid for to- 
mato picking. Rates will be based upon the 
tons per acre harvested by the crew of 
pickers each day, and other variables. This 
sliding scale system was developed by To- 
mato Growing Industry Council, a repre- 
sentative group of experienced tomato 
growers. 

The council has announced the scale of 
wages to be paid per box (50 pounds) in 
the following areas: 


SACRAMENTO VALLEY COUNTIES 


Harvested per Acre Cents per Box 
9 tons or more T 
7 tons or more 
5 tons or more 
4 tons or more 
Less than 4 tons 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY COUNTIES 


Harvested per Acre Cents per Box 
7 tons or more 12 
5 tons or more 
4 tons or more 
Less than 4 tons 


ALAMEDA, SANTA CLARA, SAN BENITO 
COUNTIES 


Harvested per Acre 
12 tons or more 
9 tons or more 
7 tons or more 
5 tons or more 
Less than 5 tons 


MONTEREY COUNTY 


Harvested per Acre 
9 tons or more ole 
7 tons or more 15 
5 tons or more . 17 
Less than 5 tons - 9 up 

Alan Jensen, manager of California 

Tomato Growers Association, points out 

(Continued on page 16) 
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HARRIS SEEDS 


Stay Ahead 
Of The Crowd 
With Harris’ Great, 
New Sweet 


Corn Hybrids 


North Star...Gold Cup... Surecrop 
... These famous Harris hybrids are 
firmly established as the leaders in many 
of the country’s principal sweet corn 
growing areas. Now Harris’ plant 
breeders proudly offer more great intro- 
ductions, made to order for modern 
markets. Find out how they can help 
you give your customers the best of 
sweet corn all through the season. 


Hovels Northern Belle 


BRAND NEW FOR 1961 NORTHERN BELLE 


(Introduced This Year) 

GOLD EAGLE—with larger ears than our Growers who tried our Northern Belle this season are al- 
ready calling on us for much larger quantities for next 
year. Maturing in Carmelcross season, it produces amazing 
r , ; crops of handsome, 71/,-8 in. ears, filled evenly to the tips 
tion will be an instant hit on many markets. Its with narrow, tight-packed kernels. Ears are glossy and 
16-row ears are tightly packed with narrow, round- appetizing in appearance and of fine quality. Erect, stiff- 
ed kernels that fill well to the tips. High yields, stalked plants with few tillers, resistant to lodging. 


excellent quality, smooth dark husk with good Highly recommended 


tremendously popular Gold Cup and the same 
trim, bright appearance, this new Harris introduc- 


flags. This one has great promise as an early-mid- : 
sneones tesibihd Have You Tried Harris’ Gold Cup? 


It leaped to immediate success at its first introduction 
BIG CHIEF —Very large, late, deep kerneled and has already become the leading early mid-season 
hybrid of fine type for markets-wanting really big sweet corn with growers who set the pace on the mar- 
ket. They like its enormous yields of neat, trim, fine- 
grained ears, its superior quality and its sturdy, upright 
plants. It is available only from Harris Seeds. 


ears. 


To find out more about these and other top-rated market varieties offered by 
Harris Seeds, write for your FREE copy of our 1961 Market Gardeners’ and 
Florists’ Price List, ready about Dec. 1. In the meantime, we will be glad to quote 
on your requirements. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. + 74 Moreton Farm, Rochester 11, New York 
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Rows stretch endlessly across 1000-acre carrot field on Krenmueller Farms, San Juan, Texas. 


CARROTS 


Big Business in Texas 
\RROTS are big business in the 
A lone Star state—bringing about 
$5 million annually to growers. 
There are two major seasons of pro- 
duction, fall (in the High Plains of 
west Texas) and winter (in south 
lexas), although there is some car- 
rot production in Texas almost all 
year. The cool winter season gives 
an exceptionally fine quality carrot. 
Van De Walle and Sons of San 
\ntonio, pioneers in carrot produc- 
tion in the Lone Star state, have 
been growing carrots since the turn 
of the century. Henry Van De Walle 
is in charge of production. His two 
brothers, Joe and Al, take care of 
shipping and marketing. 
\pproximately 400 acres of car- 
rots are grown annually on the 
family farm on the outskirts of San 
\ntonio. Henry's planting dates are 
July 1 to November 15 for fall and 
winter production, and January | to 
15 for a spring crop. ( arrots are 
harvested from October 15 to July 1. 
\ modern packing shed with a 
capacity of about 4 carloads per day 
of cello-packed carrots is located on 
the farm. Carrots are shipped to all 


parts of the U. S. and to Canada. 


\ccording to Henry the principal 
problems in their carrot operation at 
present are development of a use for 


short carrots, No. 2’s, and culls, and 
development of an economical con- 
trol for foliage diseases. 

In the High Plains of west Texas, 
carrots are a comparatively new 
crop, first becoming important im- 
mediately after World War II. This 
area plants from April 15 to August 
1, with production from August 
through January. Average vields 
range from about 8 to 10 tons per 
acre, with an occasional 20-ton yield. 

Raymond Higginbotham, of Here- 
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ford, is one of the larger growers in 
the area, with 120 acres. He 
that principal problems in carrot 
production in the High Plains are: 
Getting a good stand of plants; 
getting a carrot that is long enough 
to meet market preference; and 
marketing. 


says 


Some of these problems are being 
solved. A deep, well worked soil 
with adequate organic matter con- 
tent (using green manure crops in 
rotation helps) and careful choice of 
strain as well as vari- 
ety—will help growers in getting 
carrots of sufficient length. 

Irrigating seedbeds before plant- 
ing and carefully checking moisture 
during germination are helping to 
overcome the problem of poor 
stands. Growers should be careful to 
use only seed with strong vitality 
and high germination percentage. 

Higginbotham believes that car- 
rot acreage in the High Plains will 
increase in the future. This 
likely since the area is still relatively 
new in vegetable production and has 
yet to fully establish its position in 
the national market picture. In all, 
about 4000 acres of carrots are now 
produced in the Plains area. 


The Lower Rio Grande Valley has 


seed source 


seems 


long been important in the Texas 
carrot deal, producing the major 
portion of the 20,000-acre winter 
crop. Krenmueller Farms, at San 
Juan, grow about 1000 acres an- 
nually. Other growers in this area, 
such as Frank and Carl Shuster, 
often plant several hundred acres or 
more of carrots. 

Recently there has been a rapid 
expansion of carrot acreage in the 
valley which has caused marketing 
difficulties. Low prices to growers, 
resulting from this situation, have 
stimulated interest in establishing a 
marketing agreement. 

Since carrots and other vegetables 
have been produced for a good many 
years in the Rio Grande Valley the 
problem of nematodes is more severe 
than in some of the relatively new 
vegetable areas of Texas. Growers 
have found that application of chem- 
ical nematacides, such as Shell D-D 
soil fumigant and Dowfume, in 
strips over the top of the bed in which 
seeds are to be planted (but not in 
the irrigation furrow) gives 
control—and is cheap enough to be 
profitable. 


Another important carrot area, 
the Winter Garden, has about 4000 
acres of winter-crop carrots. Large 
growers are T. J. Power and Com- 
pany and Stinnet and Oelkers. Here, 
as in other areas, the marketing 
situation is being blamed for many 
of the growers’ ills. 


Lor vd 


Winter Garden growers also com- 
plain about getting poor stands. 
This problem is probably related to 
planting during periods of high tem- 
perature. Naphtha is used as a selec- 
tive weed killer—a practice common 
in all carrot areas of the state. 

Practically all carrot acreage in 
Texas is planted to the Imperator 
variety or to some of the newer 
varieties which closely resemble it 
in root shape. A long, narrow carrot 
is preferred by shippers——H. C. 
Mohr, Texas A & M College, Col- 
lege Station. 


Carrots ore harvested mechanically on the Sun-Tex Farms in Rio Grande City, Texas. 
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POTATOES 


New Sprout Inhibitor 


A= type sprout inhibitor con- 
taining Chloro IPC has been 
developed by Columbia-Southern 
Chemical Corporation for potatoes 
in storage. 

Known as Sprout Nip, the new 
product is applied to potatoes as an 
aerosol, suspended in the air stream 
that is circulating through the pota- 
toes stored in bulk or pallet boxes 
but not in burlap bags. 

It may be applied after harvest 
wounds have healed completely and 
before actual sprouting begins. 

Columbia-Southern reports Sprout 
Nip will be commercially available 
for the fall potato harvest and is be- 
ing marketed as a service by trained 
applicators. 


Instant Sweets 

EW instant sweetpotato products 

may soon be on the market 
according to a recent report from 
USDA. Additional research and de- 
velopmental work remain to be done, 
however, before such products will 
be in commercial production or 
available to consumers. 


Commercial development and mar- 
keting of instant sweetpotatoes, say 
USDA officials, could help restore 
this crop to its: former place in 
agriculture. Prodtiction in 1957, for 
example, was only about 36 million 
bushels as compared with about 75 
million bushels in 1944. 

New instant sweetpotatoes will 
probably be made from oversized 
and malformed sweetpotatoes, which 
account for between 30 and 50% of 
the annual yields. These lower 
grades are always difficult to market 
because of their size and shape. 


MELONS 


“Sweet” Cantaloupes Wanted 


OR the first time a minimum 

soluble solids or sugar content 
has been proposed for cantaloupes. 
In the new proposed revised stand- 
ards, USDA has established a mini- 
mum of 9% soluble solids for canta- 
loupes graded U. S. No. 1. 

Cantaloupes with high soluble 
solids, both receivers and shippers 
report, have better flavor and ship 
better with less decay, surface mold, 
or other deterioration. Research 
studies relating quality to soluble 
solids content indicate that canta- 


loupes having less than 9% soluble 
solids are unlikely to have even fair 
eating quality. 

Comments in writing on the pro- 
posed grade revisions will be ac- 
cepted by USDA through Novem- 
ber, 1960. 


TOMATOES 


Early Hybrid Developed 


HYBRID tomato with the out- 
standing characteristic of heavy 
production early in the season has 
been developed by University of 
Minnesota. The hybrid is a 
between Bounty and Earliana. 
T. M. Currence, professor of hor- 
ticulture, reports fruit of the new 
variety is smooth and attractive but 
not as large as Bounty. Plants are 
vigorous and can be grown unstaked 
with spacing as close as 2 x 2 feet. 
Compared to Firesteel, a popular 
standard variety, the Bounty-Earli- 
ana cross is earlier, yields more, and 
produces fruit of superior quality, 
although somewhat smaller in size. 
Seed of the new hybrid is now 
available from commercial seeds- 
men. One company has designated 
the Bounty-Earliana cross as “Hy- 
brid EE.” 


cross 


FOR ALL YOUR POTATO HARVESTING AND 


HANDLING NEEDS 
Check These 


[|] Harvesters 
[|] Graders 
[|] Conveyors 
[|] Brushers 
[|] Washers 
[_] Sizers 


[] Dryers 
[] Bagging Equipment 


LOCKWOOD GRADERS 


GERING, NEBRASKA 


(HOME OFFICE) 


[] Sewing Machines 
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reg ra” _ T " ‘on ' 
STATE NEWS 
(Continued from page 12) 
that the new method of pay will give a 
picker added incentive since his earning 
potential will be the same regardless of 
vield. The rates developed are calculated 
to provide the average picker under aver- 
age picking conditions from $1.10 to $1.30 
per hour 


Oebker Joins University of Arizona 
ILLINOIS—Dr. Norman F. Oebker has 
resigned from University of Illinois to 
join the faculty of University of Arizona 
as extension specialist in vegetable crops 
Dr. Oebker was assistant professor of 
vegetable crops at Urbana 


Buy A Farm Instead! 
ALASKA—“Homesteading in Alaska is 


like stepping back through a time machine 
into the 17th century,” reports Prof. Arthur 
Pratt of New York State College of Agri- 
culture, Geneva, following a three-month 
visit to the 49th state 

Only a rugged pioneer can hope to stick 
it out on a homestead, Pratt said. The land 
teeming with wild ani- 
mals. To keep his homestead, the home- 
steader must clear and plant 20 acres in 
his first three vears and must build a house 
and live in it for at least 14 consecutive 
months during the same three-vear period. 

Pratt reports that Alaska now grows no 
than 15% of the food it eats. Main 
reason is the people who set out to home- 
stead are usually without capital. Accord 
ine to Pratt, it takes $150 to $300 just to 
get in a bulldozer and at least two years 
to get the land fitted to work. Generally, 
tl homesteader ends up doing a_ sub- 


is uncleared and 


mor 


sistence job, with perhaps 12 chickens, a 
cow, and a farm garden 

Alaska’s potential farmland is compa- 
rable to the best soil in the United States, 
with 8 inches of rich peatmoss dumped on 
top and worked in, Pratt points out. The 
Kuskokwim Valley in the southwest and 
the lower Yukon have the best land, but 
these areas are still roadless and virtually 
untouched 

In the Matanuska Valley (the area being 
settled), farming conditions are better than 
in most of the northeastern United States, 
chiefly because the greater number of sun- 
light hours during the growing season 
mean larger crops can be harvested. 

Best way to get established in Alaska, 
Pratt said, is to forget about homesteading 
and buy a farm instead 


Growers’ Tour 


PENNSYLVANIA—Members of Penn- 
sylvania Vegetable Growers Association 
enjoyed a two-day tour of Erie County 
vegetable farms in July. They observed 
mechanical pickers harvesting 125 acres 
of green and wax beans, attractive road- 
side markets, and thrifty crops of vege- 
tables and small fruits 

Agent William FE. Urash 
planned the itinerary and extension 
vegetable specialists from Pennsylvania 
State University, J. O. Dutt and R. F. 
Fletcher, led discussions on various 
phases of the different farm operations, 
including extension demonstrations.— 


N. M. Eberly. 


Erie County 


th 


Pennsylvania vegetable growers on farm tour in Erie County admire sweet corn stand on 25-acre 
planting of Howard C. Grimshaw and brother, Donald W. (third and fourth from left, in foreground), 
near Lake City. With them are James ©. Dutt, Pennsylvania State University extension vegetable 
specialist, left, and Henry M. Berger, assistant Erie County agent. 


BURPEE F, HYBRID 
CUCUMBER 


High resistance 
to mosaic and 
downy mildew 


Burpeeana Lettuce—An 
excellent Butterhead 
for forcing under glass. 
Outstanding for quality 
and attractive appear- 
ance. 


W. ATLEE 


A high-class market variety, BURPEE HY- 
BRID CUCUMBER provides exceptionally 
high yields because the vigorous vines con- 


Outyields open 
pollinated 
varieties 


tinue to produce fruits profusely long after 
others have ceased. Well-formed dark green 
fruit, 8 in. or more in length, in about 60 
days. A leading variety in the hothouse 


sections of the country. 


SPECIAL ADVANCE PRICE LIST 


Michigan State Forcing 
Tomato — A_ popular 
choice for forcing 
under glass to meet the 
northern fresh market 
winter trade. 


FOR COMMERCIAL GROWERS 


Write today to reserve your FREE copy of 
Burpee’s 1961 Catalog of Special Wholesale 
Prices for Commercial Growers! 


Wholesale Seed Growers 


PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
CLINTON, IOWA 
RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 
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As It Laahks To Me 


By JOHN CAREW 


Michigan State University, East Lansing 


ARMERS are farmers to the 
general public. As long as the 
producers of wheat, corn, and cotton 
remain the target of press and legis- 
lative shotguns, 
vegetable and fruit 
growers will feel 
the pellets. Any 
change in attitude 

hopefully to 
those good old 
days when the 
grateful public’s 
image of a farmer 
was as a respected 
stalwart in our 
economy—is unlikely. 

And perhaps it is not necessary. 
But the tragedy lies in_ political 
efforts to straighten out what many 
writers delight in calling the “farm 
scandal.” Because it appears now 
that a single prescription is being 
prepared for a number of different 
patients all suffering dissimilar trou- 
bles. 

Soth political parties are working 
on farm programs with apparently 
little attention to the fact that the 
problems and future needs of wheat, 
poultry, and vegetable farmers are 
as specific and as variable as the 
Smith family whose oldest son is 
overweight, daughter Susie has a 
nervous condition, and baby Jimmy 
has a cold. Each must be treated as 
an individual. 

When politicians speak of vast 
expenditures to investigate indus- 
trial uses of our farm surpluses, they 
are speaking only of the overweight 
boy in the farm family and neglect- 
ing the others. Furthermore, they 
are not taking into account the 
advice of many well-trained and 
experienced specialists in this com- 
plicated field. 

Morton Smutz, head of chemical 
engineering department of Iowa 
State College, forcefully points out 
that as a chemical factory, a farm 
has many limitations: the amount 
and quality of raw products is crude; 
the production schedule is slow ; and 
products are exposed to wind, rain, 
insects and diseases. 

Scientist Smutz concludes, “There 
appears to be no economical proc- 
esses now known that can be used to 
reduce the farm surpluses by ex- 
panding industrial consumption.” 


Let us hope that expanded pro- 
grams of research will consider the 
problems of all crop and animal pro- 
ducers—as farmers and as taxpayers. 
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Here are a few entries in our 
“What Looked Good” department 
for this summer: 

Peat pots and the pot transplanter: 
Earlier harvests, lower labor costs, 
and the elimination of transplanting 
shock have sold this combination to 
a number of market gardeners. 

Peat plus sand mixtures for grow- 
ing bedding plants are popular on 
the West Coast and catching on in 
the East and Midwest. 
plant “feeding,” no need for steriliz- 
ing, and controlled soil texture are 
its virtues. 

The in-row weeder is building a 
substantial clientele of converts 
seeking to reduce hand weeding 
costs without using chemical weed 
killers. Its success on strawberries, 
cabbage, celery, tomatoes, and other 
transplanted crops is impressive. 

Rye or barley windbreaks inter- 
planted in fields subject to early 
spring winds. Now standard prac- 
tice on mucklands where wind is a 
problem for onions or lettuce, strips 
of grain planted either the previous 
fall or in the spring have afforded 


profitable protection to tender crops | 


of cucumbers, tomatoes, etc. 

Mechanical Harvesters for toma- 
toes, pickling cucumbers, and cher- 
ries: Union activities in the poultry 
areas of New Jersey and the fruit 
sections of California, and the state 
and federal hearings on migrant 
workers put the unionization of farm 
labor in the when rather than the if 
category. Mechanization of harvest- 
ing offers the brightest hope for 
farmers now dependent on large 
numbers of workers for short sea- 
sons. 

Plastic greenhouses with low-cost 
metal framework: Of durable con- 
struction the price on these new 
houses is attractive to bedding plant 
growers or growers raising plants 
for their own use. Tue Enp. 


FORM NEW FIRM 


ICHARD KIPERS, well known 
in the vegetable and fruit equip- 
ment field, recently formed Kipers 
Packaging Equipment, Inc., of Fair- 
port, N. Y. Charles Mollendorf was 
named vice-president of the firm. 
Kipers Packaging Equipment, 
Inc., is now representing manufac- 
turers of fruit and vegetable pack- 
aging and handling equipment, in 
cluding Tew Manufacturing Corp., 
Fairport, N. Y., and Baker Weigh- 
O-Matic Co., Kennwick, Wash. 


Regulated 





replenish copper- depleted soil 


| 
| 


EY 


promotes healthy fruit 
and vegetable profits 


The natural and economical way to 
promote fruit and vegetable profits is 
to give your crops the protection and 
nourishment of copper sulfate. 

More than 70 years of dependable 
performance by Triangle Brand Cop- 
| per Sulfate have eliminated the disease 
risks you take with fruit and vegetable 
profits. In spray and dust form, it con- 
‘trols the diseases which attack the 
foliage and fruit of citrus and nut trees, 
as well as blight and diseases in vege- 
table crops (leaf spot, anthracnose, 
etc.). It acts naturally to replace the 
copper in the soil. 

Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate does 
other farm jobs, too. It controls farm 
| pond scum and algae. On fence posts, 
‘it provides lasting protection against 
| termites and rot. 

Send for your free booklet, you'll 
| find it rewarding. 


Phelps Dodge 
Refining Corp. 








300 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
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MARKETING 


Improving Roadside Practices 


IDSUMMER brings to the road- 

side market some of its most 
challenging problems of quality main- 
tenance, merchandising, and efficient 
handling. The alert market operator 
who can cut spoilage losses, and who 
develops the most efficient work meth- 
ods when volume is heaviest, is the 
one whose market business will net 
the most profit by the end of the sea- 
son. This is the time of year when it 
is imperative that we stop and double 
check our market manage- 
ment practices. 

Below you'll find a handy check 
list to guide you. If you cannot an- 
swer “yes” to every question, you'll 
do well to re-evaluate your methods. 


Am I sure that my signs are prop- 
erly placed for the greatest effec- 
tiveness ? 

Recent research conducted by Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, using ac- 
tual experimental roadside markets, 
revealed that more customers are in- 
fluenced to stop by the market's ap- 
proach signs than by any other single 
factor. The South Carolina tests 
compared approach signs at varying 
distances from the market to supple- 
ment the usual signs right at the mar- 
ket building itself. 

Approach signs at 1200 feet in- 
creased the number of market patrons 
52% over the situation where no 
approach signs were used. The 1200- 
foot distance proved better than dis- 
tances of 300, 600, or 900 feet. Cus- 
tomers interviewed afterwards about 
their experiences at roadside markets 
suggested more often than anything 
else that more and better signs be 
erected further from the market. 

The “better” signs are the neat 
ones, those that emphasize that the 
market is a farm market—signs that 
are novel, easily seen and remembered 
without appearing too commercial. 
Use few words and large letters. 
Select color combinations for easy 
reading. Among the best are black on 
yellow, yellow-orange on navy blue, 
green on white, scarlet red on white, 
and black or navy blue on white. 


roadside 


Is my advertising really exciting? 

If you are using local newspapers 
or radio advertising, make certain 
that you are getting the most for your 
money by providing the paper or sta- 
tion with well-prepared copy mate- 
rial. Make real news out of the har- 
vest of each new seasonal crop. Use 
prices often in the ad copy. Marketers 
who are promotionally-minded fre- 
quently succeed in getting news col- 
umn coverage on the arrival of the 
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local cantaloupe season, or the fact 
that tender baby limas are maturing, 
for example. 


Are my packages the best ones for 
this time of year? 


The advent of the home canning 
and freezing season merits larger 
container sizes than used for the 
smaller pre-season supplies that car- 
ried higher price tags. Price reduc- 
tions that come at mid-season should 
be featured on prominent, but not 
gaudy, signs accompanying each dis- 
play. 

Heavier customer traffic makes it 
more important than ever to consider 
using some of the newer roadside 
market containers that feature con- 
venience. Packages like colored kraft 
paper bags with handles, corrugated 
baskets with wire handles, and chip- 
board (thin cardboard) baskets with 
colorful paper handles are good nos- 
sibilities. They cost a little more than 
the plain kraft bags. If you consider 
the time you save (since you display 
in these take-home containers and do 
not have to repackage each purchase ). 
the product damage you avoid by 
eliminating one re-handling, and the 
fact that you make shopping easier 
for your customers, you probably 
save money in the long run. 


Am I maintaining the very best 
quality possible? 


Fresh vegetables grow old and in- 
edible rapidly when the heat of mid- 
summer speeds up their rates of 
respiration. Everything possible must 
be done to slow down this aging 
process. A walk-in refrigerated stor- 
age has rapidly become essential 
equipment for large farm markets 
concerned with their quality reputa- 
tion, but even the refrigeration often 
is not used to best advantage. 

Highly perishable items, like corn 
which can in one day burn up over 
half of its sugars just through the 
respiration process, should be dis- 
played in limited quantities, with the 
reserve stock under refrigeration. 

It helps to refrigerate display items 
overnight because the beneficial lower 
internal temperatures are retained 
well into the following day. Light 
top icing of the displays usually low- 
ers temperatures of the products 
about 10°F. Large volume markets 
which can easily obtain commercial 
ice and keep extra supplies in the 
cooler may find it a profitable invest- 
ment. Several markets in different 
parts of the country even keep a fine 
mist of water flowing over the vege- 
table displays all day long. Aside from 
the quality-maintenance advantages 


of such practices, they make the mer- 
chandise much fresher and appetite- 
appealing to view. 
Am I certain that the most effi- 
cient handling methods are in use 
at my market? 


Time means money. Employed la- 
bor must be productive. Your own 
time must be used to the very best 
advantage. There’s always too much 
to be done during the busy mid-season 
weeks. Some market operators, how- 
ever, probably could accomplish 25% 
more without working harder, by sim- 
plifying some of their work methods. 

Make sure the register is centrally 
located to save steps. If your market 
is not all on one level, make it so by 
installing ramps so you can use wheel 
equipment like hand trucks to move 
several cases at one time. Put display 
racks on casters so they can be rolled 


Putting display racks on casters so they con be 
rolied in and out of market saves time, labor. 


easily in and out of the market with- 
out unloading. Have the refrigerated 
cooler floor flush with the market 
floor so hand trucks and display racks 
can be pushed right inside. 

As busy as you are right now, it 
will still pay you to pause and recon- 
sider the way your market is being 
managed. Why not take this article 
right into the market with you tomor- 
row morning, and start asking your- 
self these questions? You'll be glad 
you did.—Robert L. Bull, Extension 
Marketing Service, University of 
Delaware, Newark. 


Answer to 
YOU be the EXPERT! 


{See page 12) 


Bolting or seed stalk formation in 
celery is brought about by ex- 
posure to temperatures between 
40 and 50° F. for periods of two 
to three weeks or more. In all 
probability the plants with ad- 
vanced seed stalk formation came 
from the cooler portion of the 
greenhouse, perhaps along the 
ends or sides. Some strains and 
varieties of celery bolt more 
readily than others. Avoid expos- 
ing celery plants to prolonged low 
temperatures and control growth 
if necessary by low moisture. 
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Answering Your 


QUESTIONS 


Don't let your wuts go unanswered. Whether 
large = small, send them with a four-cent sta 
for ea to Questions Editor, _™ 
VEGETABLE shower. Willoughby, Ohio. 


GROWERS EYE MECHANICAL HARVESTER 


A group of us growers here in South Dade 
County are interested in goats more snap 
beons, with an eye toward sh market or can- 
ning. If you have some information on a me- 
chanical snap bean harvester, we'd like as many 
of the following questions answered as possible: 


1) What per cent of beans is damaged by 
mechanical harvesting? 

2) How soon would mechanically harvested 
beans have to be praseesee © +p es 

3) Is there a —_ ey 
harvested beans for 4 = 

4) Could we oe da ed aoe by belt 
grading for fresh market?—Florida. 


Up to 90% of the beans grown for proc- 
essing in Maryland, Delaware, New York, 
and Wisconsin are mechanically picked by 
the Chisholm-Ryder snap bean harvester, 
so we asked experts at that company to 
help us answer the Florida growers’ ques- 
tions : 

1) The percentage of beans damaged by 
mechanical harvesting varies considerably 
from almost no damage to perhaps 10%, 
depending on the type of growth and on 
operation of the machine. The processing 
industry has been able to accept beans 
picked mechanically. 

2) Length of time between harvesting 
and processing depends a great deal on the 
amount of mechanical damage. 

3 and 4) Chisholm-Ryder doesn’t recom- 
mend using mechanically harvested beans 
for the fresh market. However, an increas- 
ing amount of beans harvested this way are 
going into the fresh trade, and they are 
run over a belt after harvesting. Of course 
the beans must be in perfect condition to 
be selected. 


ALLEHANNA POTATO 


I'm very much interested in the new Allehanna 
a mentioned in one of your recent issues. 
s seed available ?—Michigan. 


The limited supply of seed which exists 
is being used to further the development 
of the Allehanna. Pennsylvania Co-opera- 
tive Potato Growers, Inc., at whose farms 
the new variety was developed, say it will 
be several years before enough seed will 
be available to fill all requests. 


LETTUCE BREEDER DIES 


R. ROSS C. THOMPSON, one 
of the nation’s outstanding let- 
tuce breeders, died 
June 5. Ill health : 
had forced Dr. ie 
Thompson's retire- 
ment from USDA ae 
in 1958 after 30 oe 
years of service, —~ ar 
largely on lettuce 
research at Plant Industry Station, 
Beltsville, Md. Dr. Thompson de- 
veloped and released about 20 leaf 
and head lettuce varieties. Of these, 
three received “All America” awards. 
Just prior to his retirement, he re- 
leased seven varieties adapted to 
different regions and soil types. Over 
20 years was spent in the develop- 
ment of the variety Vanguard, one 
of the releases. 
SEPTEMBER, 1960 


POLYETHYLENE sisson "ic 
Our Polyethylene film is .004 
mil. thick and this is medium 
£ j L weight, and cost considered, is 
the most satisfactory. 


3 ft. wide by 100 ft. long 
$6.00 a roll 

4 ft. wide by 100 ft. long 
$8.00 a roll 

6 ft. wide by 100 ft. long 
$12.00 a roll 

8 ft. wide by 100 ft. long 
$16.00 a roll 

1042 ft. wide by 100 ft. long 
$21.00 a roll 

20 ft. wide by 100 ft. long 
$40.00 a roll 


6 Rolls to 9 Rolls 
Deduct 20% 

SPECIAL FOR MARKET GROWERS 0 pe | os Sop 
BLACK MULCHING GRADE : . 
Gols"—3 ft. x 500 HL $0.50 2 roll, net Big Sample Bargain 


0015"—3 ft. x 1,000 ft., $13.92 a roll, net 
:0015"—4 ft. x 1,000 ft., $18.56 a roll, net Big useable sample piece 10 ft. 


"We ship same day" long by 3 ft. wide. Send $1.00 


YOHO & HOOK BR cash, check or stamps for this 


big sample by mail, postpaid 
BOX 1165 © YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO ey ere 


Transparent 


WRITE WIRE OR PHONE 
BRANDAU CRAIG DICKERSON CO. 


304 IOTH AVE.SO. NASHVILLE 3, TENN. 
PHONE ALPINE G-4I5! 


SPECIAL—AGRI-TOX 
MASK & GOGGLES 


When writing advertisers $7.80 Complete 


please mention Mask $5.55 Goggles $2.25 

Also complete line of 

equipment and insecticides. 
Free Catalog 


HUB STATE CO. 
1255 N. Windsor, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY _ Siune runes au over rue 
WORLD FOR OVER 38 YEARS 

Tractor, Grader, implement, Airpiane, Farmwagon and Wheelbarrow Tires Available. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Thousands of New and Used Army Surpius Tires in Excellent Condition. 


ARMY TYPE EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER! 


HEAVY TREAD FRESH STOCK. Wot surplus. 
Good for mud & rough poing. Good for Mud & Heavy Loading. 


ee Seer ae NEW ARMY TREAD Ist 


750x16— 6 ply Jeep < Ply 
750x20— 6 ply and tube J Ply 
900x16— 8 ply and tube 

900x20—10 piy and tube 25.00 
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USED TRUCK TIRES 
650 "We Conds re MANURE SPREADER New Regular Tread S isis 


700 Used Traction Treads 825x20 10 ply ins | *83 93s. ge 


1 
uw 
°o 


750x20 $15.95; j 900x20 10 ply 1 
750 - 5-05; OOOnO $20.00) .b5exee 12 ply ist & 
700 750x158 6 ply ist ~ 38 $0 
750 750x178 ply ist 0.00 


SPRAYER TIRES 70x20 ply ist 48.00 
2600 x 16 14 Ply USED TRUCK TIRES 


New Nylon $77.50 
1700 x 16 12 Ply 650x20 700x20 $2 50 
used excel. 35.00 | 750x20 750x16 . 
1300 x 24 & Ply AIR TIGHT 
used excel. 35.00 Larger Sizes $4.00 


NYLON AIRPLANE TIRES FOR CONVERSION 


WASSH SFESIAES 750x16 (32x8) 10 Ply New Nylon $27.50 
ot = New Tire-Tube-Wheel 34.50 


TIRE—TUBE—WHEEL $17.50 
LOWER—W1IDER—STRONGER New Nylon Retread 18.50 


6000 ibs. ca per tire ire. " 
Se New Retread Tire-Tube-Wheel 28.50 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
700 x 16 (30 x 7.7) 16 Ply New Tire— just specify the No. of bolts, the bolt circle, and hub 
Tube—Whee! $28.50. dimensions. 


We have practically GANS SURPLUS TIRE co. 1008 Srenawey Phone DEALERS 


eee Pn tire 10 Mail Orders Filled No C.0.D. “Cheisea 50. lorem re 
for sizes not listed. Send Check or M.O. Mass. 9-2078 8) 


RMR MMMM MMMM 
——- SS 

NOC OCOeCeec aco 
DODD DD wt wt ws st es 
ASSINNANNS@ 
S8SSS38833s 





Replace Your Hot Beds with a 
Rough Brothers PLASTIC HOUSE 


PRACTICAL! VERSATILE! SIMPLE! 


POLYETHYLENE FILM 

1% mil., black, in 1000-ft. rolls, 3 ft. wide, $20.40; 
4 ft. wide, $27.00 

2-mil., natural, in 200-ft. rolls. 4 ft. 2 ins. wide, 
$8.00; 8 ft. 4 ims. wide, $15.00; 12 ft. wide, $21.60. 

4 mil., natural, in 100-ft rolls, 3 ft. wide, $6.00; 
4 ft. wide, $8.00; 6 ft. wide, $11.20; 8 ft. wide, $14.40; 
10 ft. wide, $18.00; 12 ft. wide, 21.60; 14 ft. wide, 
$25.20; 16 ft. wide, $28.80; 20 ft. wide, $36.00; 24 ft 
wide, $45.20; 28 ft. wide, $50.40; 32 ft. wide, $57.60. 

6 mil. available in widths up to 32 ft. 

10 per cent discount on orders over $24.00. 

20 per cent discount on orders over $60.00. 

35 per cent discount on orders over 50,000 sq. ft. 

We pay freight if check is with order. 


ROUGH BROTHERS 


4229 Spring Grove — Kirby 1-6180 — Cinti. 23, Ohio 
Manufacturers & Builders of America’s 
Finest Greenhouses 


TESTS SOIL 
IN SECONDS! 


INCREASE YOUR 
CROP YIELD— 


with low-cost portable 
KELWAY SOIL TESTER . . . 


easy-to-use, easy-to- read. No 
complicated chemicals, no time 
consuming tests. This revolu 
tionary, scientific device gives 
immediote, accurate acidity 
and moisture readings. Used 
by farmers, agriculturists, nur- 
serymen Fully guaranteed! 
Price — only $29.50, complete 
with handy carrying case, pays 
for itself many times over in 
one seoson. Send to 


KEL ENGINEERING & EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dept. VG-13 P. O. Box 744 


New Brunswick New Jersey 


DEPENDABLE, SAFE, LOW COST 
PLASTIC GREENHOUSE HEATERS 


LP or Natural Gas 


/N/ eRATaRe 


66,000 or 33,000 BTU input 
Rugged construction (alum- 
inized steel) (no rust) 
100% safety pilot-automa- 
tic contro! 

Directional heat fiow 
Biower attachment availiable 
Being used with outstanding 
results 

Free greenhouse pians sent 
on request 


WRITE 


BURLEY BURNER CO.., Inc. 
2417 Nicholasville Pike Lexington, Ky. 


GREENHOUSE CROPS 


Growing Fall Tomatoes 


FALL crop of greenhouse to- 

matoes requires especially good 
management to be profitable. The 
fall crop is short and expenses may 
at times equal income. During this 
season, too, extremes of weather may 
offset the grower’s best efforts. 

Last September in the steady 90° 
temperature, in the Cleveland, Ohio, 
area greenhouses required shading 
and side and end vents to cool them 
during the night. A constant temper- 
ature of 85° night and day prevents 
tomatoes from setting fruit. 

At a growers’ school last fall, Dr. 
F. S. Howlett, head of Ohio State 
University’s department of horticul- 
ture, pointed out that cooling green- 
houses with fans as florists do may 
some day be standard practice for 
greenhouse vegetable growers, al- 
though it is not yet recommended. 

One of the successful growers of 
fall tomatoes in Ohio is Cliff Cutting, 
at Orchard Hill Greenhouse, Colum- 
bia Station. He follows four prac- 
tices which have resulted in increased 
yields—prompt mulching, tying, prun- 
ing, and pollinating. Cutting employs 
extra help to complete these jobs 
quickly. 

As soon as the fall crop is planted, 
the plants are immediately mulched, 
usually with straw to reduce nitro- 
gen content of the soil for the spring 
crop. When Cutting uses manure or 
peanut hulls to increase organic mat- 
ter in heavy soils, he checks the nitro- 
gen content before applying a side- 
dressing. A diphenylamine reagent 
is used to test for nitrate nitrogen 
in the leaf tips. 

In tying up the 4-acre fall crop, 
Cutting’s practice is to slant the twine 
and allow more spacing between 
plants to get maximum sunlight. 

Pruning the plants once a week or 
as needed to remove suckers is an- 
other important practice at Orchard 
Hill Greenhouse. “Remove suckers 
when they are small and they will 
take less away from the plant in favor 
of the fruit” is Cutting’s observation. 

“You have to make them before 
you can pick them,” is an Orchard 
Hill slogan that stresses Cutting’s 
emphasis on pollination. The electric 
vibrator is used to shake pollen into 
the flower clusters. Cutting does not 
rely on haphazard hitting of support 
wires or tapping of plants for pol- 
lination. 

Whenever the electric vibrator cord 
spools are turning too fast, Cutting 
knows pollination is going too fast. 


BT Tee 


Mulched, tied tomato plants in Orchard Hill 
Greenhouse are part of 4-acre fall crop. Twine 
is tied at angle for maximum sunlight on plants. 


He realizes that pollination must be 
slow and sure. 

Fall tomatoes grow fast and they 
need constant attention. Cutting fol- 
lows the advice of his father, still 
active in the greenhouse, “Keep your 
pattern of growing if you are making 
money.” 

Cliff Cutting is the third generation 
of growers in the family who is find- 
ing this a sound guide to follow.— 
Fred K. Buscher, Cuyahoga County 
(Ohio) Agricultural Agent. 


Different Crops 


XPERIMENTS are being con- 

ducted at Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Wooster, to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of growing 
different vegetables in greenhouses 
other than tomatoes, lettuce, and 
cucumbers. Aim is to find additional 
uses for greenhouses which might 
provide extra income for under-glass 
growers. 

So far, Kenneth J. Hood, horticul- 
turist who is conducting the experi- 
ments, has found the most promising 
crop to be New Zealand spinach. 
This plant can be used as a leaf vege- 
table for salads or as a boiled green. 
The problem would be to acquaint 
the public with New Zealand spin- 
ach, Hood believes. 

Other crops under test are minia- 
ture Japanese watermelons, canta- 
loupes, summer squash, and peppers. 
Hood envisions a fairly good de- 
mand for a locally produced table 
watermelon early in the summer be- 
fore good field melons are usually 
available. 


PLASTIC GREENHOUSE PLANS 


Construction details for Cornell University plastic 
panel geese. names of suppliers of mate- 
rials, films, and adhesives for plastics, and re- 
prints of current articles on plastic greenhouses 
ere available from AMERICAN EGETABLE 
GROWER, Willoughby, Ohio, for 50 cents a set. 
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KNOW YOUR COSTS 


(Continued from page 9) 

In adding up his production costs 
and necessary margins Ted found he 
had a total of $700.27. STURDIER, PEAT POTS 

His average yield of 450 bushels or Made from the finest horticultural peat moss with 
270) cw acre ade : ms nutrients added which are released slowly to insure 
270 cwt. per acre graded out as fol — 
lows. The prices at which he needed 

@ 4 inches cs. Standard Wt. Azalea Wt. 


to sell his potatoes in order to cover 500 to 4,500 500 $29.75M 322 929.788 324 
costs are included. 5,000 to 12,009 $27.75M $27. 


@ 3 inches Square 

200 cwt. sacks U. S. No. I's and B size. i058 fo 808s §008 gis. 37# ' 25% 
If sold @ $3 per cwt, $600.00 i } © 9 tame cio 

30 cwt. sacks Oversize or Chefs. en Oe ’ 327008 fe 28.000 2.000 $10.0m 36% $8.60m 29% 
If sold @ $2.60 per cwt. F.O.B. farm 78.00 ‘4 7 ° 1% aman eeah . 

20 cwt. sacks Commercial or U. S. _ 2,500 to 27,500 2,500 $7.20M 
No. 2's. If sold @ $1.80 per cwt. J Fe 30,000 te 72,500 $6.70M 

20 cwt. sacks shrinkage and junk... 


NEW!!! Lower Cost i ieiia 
Total 


To cover table stock production os @ 3 inches Square 


a ce dee 1,000 to 9,000 1,000 $15.50M 34 
costs of $500.27 ($100 less than cer- 10,000 to 24,000 $14.50M 
tified) Ted estimated he would have Te ge Ogos © Pests 2.500 ae 


to get $2.50 per cwt. for 100 pounds ar ranee rae 

of U. S. No. 1. SHAPE HOLDING PEAT POTS PRICES PREPAID on 150 fomats os nee anyplace 
The prices for both the certified tiie te pote is ies or-haie' di sb 

seed and table stock do not include quantity prices on regular packs’’. 

any margin for profit necessary to 

build up the reserves Ted needs to 

protect his capital and business. POLYETHYL N 
Ted Spud’s potato enterprise is 

not a reality. But the production costs @ STRONGER 


listed are based on actual average @ MORE @ MORE 
costs taken from growers’ farm rec- ECONOMICAL FLEXIBLE 


ords. 

Here, then, is a careful analysis of 
production costs which every grower 
should study in the light of his own 


0015 Gauge Black oe 40 

0015 Gauge Black 5.20 

0015 Gauge Clear 19. 00 

Gauge Clear 4.22 

Gauge Clear... eee 12.17 

Gauge Clear 3.04 

Gauge Black and Clear . 10.13 

Gauge Black and Clear . 20.26 

Gauge Black and Clear . ° 

Gauge Black and Clear . 

Gauge Black Only 

Gauge Black and Clear . 

Gauge Black and Clear . 24.30 A few uses are: Mulching plants; green-houses; cold frames: 
Gauge Black and Clear . 48.61 fumigating soil; covers for silage pits, hay stacks, machinery, 
Gauge Black and Clear . 60.76 equipment, supplies; enclose work areas; vapor and moisture 
Gauge Black and Clear 40.48 seal in building construction and cement work: flashing. 


1 
1 
1 


A BARGAIN 


HEN you pick up a pesticide container, 

don't forget to read the few, short, 
simply worded paragraphs on the label. 
They are the most expensive literature on 
the market today—the effective summing 
up of the results of from three to five years F ae 5 2 
of research and development costing well Order now or write for additional widths, lengths, and volume prices. 
over $1,500,000. 3 

Read those words carefully and follow P.O.Box 659 Terre Haute, Indiana 
the instructions implicitly. 
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potato or vegetable growing enter- NEWEST IMPROVED MODEL M-2 


prise. Too many growers, unfortu- Send for this ar} gave at 
nately, do not know their true pro- FREE Booklet par aie SHS mY 
duction costs. They fail to allow a |B your guide to air carrier spraying. 
fair return for capital invested and 
neglect to include such items as fam- 
ily labor, seed produced on the farm, SESSLER CORP. 
use of the family car, etc. 

The result is that in a good year 
growers unwittingly sell below true 
costs and fail to keep the business in 
a healthy financial condition, recoup 
losses from previous bad years, and coi iahi ae tke os ' 

ra a animal scare 


build reserves to cushion the shock . f device ever made. Operates on carbide or acety- 
for some kind of reversal, either in AND lene, no wick. Retail cost is low. Operates for less 


growing or in marketing. for YOUR fresh than 15c per day. DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED. 


Warehouse stocks in: San 


The production of table stock, cer- Vegetables Francisco, New Orleans, Or- 


“ne pe lando, Chicago, Balti ,and 
tified seed, or any pther crop is a oe eee Greenville. No waiting for de- 
business. One of the weaknesses of : ee livery. 


: . - Pteetececeneseses ee a eeee 
the potato industry is the failure of SEND FOR FREE 

. ¢ . . — NORTH 2 
growers to think and act like busi- gta REED-JOSEPH CO. ie, MISSisiPet¢ 


o 
nessmen. THE Enp. fom — — 


ALLIANCE RUBBER CO. 


Albert J. Seymour is a grower and dealer of Alli rs rrr " 
Bel-Monte Brand Certified Seed Potatoes and table Pa ea — 2 P. = 
stock in Malone, N.Y. vs as 
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On-The-Spot Labeling 


Quicker than a wink, you can label 
plants, bins, and shelves and a hun- 
dred other things. Easy to operate, 
light, and compact, the new Dymo- 


mite prints crisp, embossed letters 
which are easily readable. Finished 
labels cost less than a penny per inch 
Dymo tapes come with or without 
pressure-sensitive backing in colored 
plastic, clear, or aluminum, or with- 
out adhesive backing in monel, stain- 
less steel, copper, and zinc. Write 
Bob Smith, Ferry-Morse Seed Co., 
r. “J Mountain View, 
Calif., for a source of supply. 


Box 967. 


Convenience Plus 


Wouldn't you lke to have a low- 
cost nano on your farm, one that 
could be counted on to be quick and 
efficient ? I have in mind the Pocket- 
phone 2-way radio that we just added 
to our experimental vegetable opera- 
tion. In the twinkling of an eye, we 


can contact our foreman whether he 
is in the fields or the packing house. 
The quality of tone is remarkably 
clear, but in cases where surrounding 
noise is a factor, plug-in earphones 
are available. The small rechargeable 
“power-pak” battery will last a year 
or more. The fact that the Pocket- 
phone is no wider than a pack of 
cigarettes and less than twice as tall 
makes it that much nicer to our way 
of thinking. Why not write Globe 
Electronics, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
for further information. 
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New 


for You 


Automatically Accurate 


Here’s a bagger made for the vege- 
table grower that practically operates 
itself. The Rollaweigh is usually po- 
sitioned at right angles to the grader 
and as the filling-weighing cycle 
starts, the padded plastic gate opens 


and the produce flows onto the ac- 
cumulator belt and then into the 
weigh section. As the proper weight is 
approached, the bagger automatically 
cuts off flow of the product. The 
operator then places a bag on the uni- 
versal scoop, depresses it, and the 
product flows into the bag. The auto- 
matic cycle is then repeated. For a 
free copy of the illustrated bulletin, 
available to AMERICAN VEGETABLE 
GROWER readers, write J]. E. Konkle, 
The Exact Weight Scale Company, 
538 E. Town St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 
He will be delighted to rush a copy 
to you. 


® 


Liquid Organic Fertilizer 

We 
receiving 
reports 
growers on_ the 
West Coast about 
a liquid fertilizer 


have been 
glowing 
from 


called King Fish. 

The perky fish, 

pictured here, is on the label. Grow- 
ers claim this fertilizer has many 
advantages such as multiplying yields 
from 50% to 300%, giving plants a 
better start by early seed germina- 
tion, helping control root rot, and im- 
proving the weight, firmness, color, 
and sheen of crops. It can be applied 
in open ditch water, through pipes 
or sprinklers, or it can be drilled in. 
Some of the growers prefer airplane 


or ground rig spray application. These 
are just some of the features that 
users of King Fish fertilizer are 
pointing out, so why not write to 
K. C. Mattson, of K. C. Mattson 
Co., 2460 N. Chico Ave., El Monte, 
Calif., and ask him to tell you more 
about this new liquid fertilizer? 


Lethal, But Safe 
With all the 


fuss recently about 
spraying safely, we here at AMERI- 
CAN VEGETABLE GROWER are keenly 
interested in seeing that you are kept 
up-to-date on this subject. Dry Pyro- 
cide dusts have a powerful killing ac- 
tion against a wide range of insects 
but leave no harmful residue. They 
have extremely fast knockdown, and 
because of this the dusts are effective 
even if followed closely by rain. They 
are effective at low temperatures, too, 
and this is important in areas where 
temperatures drop sharply in the eve- 
ning. It might be a good idea to write 
Joseph Lee. Mclaughlin, Gormley- 
King Co., 1715 S. E. Fifth St., 
Minneapolis, Minn., and ask for com- 
plete information about the use of 
the Pyrocide dusts. 


All In One 


Because I own a greenhouse, I am 
always especially interested in new 
developments in the greenhouse field. 
A new “Tropic-Air” conditioning 
system which automatically supplies 


heat, moisture, and air circulation 
really caught my eye. Tropic-Air pro- 
vides a perfect air pattern which car- 
ries heated (or cooled) mist-laden air 
down through the plants, promoting 
growth and fast take-off. It even pre- 
vents fungus disease. The system 
comes in six sizes to take care of all 
sizes of greenhouses, and reduces 
watering and spraying time to a mini- 
mum. It is automatic and is available 
with or without the heat element. If 
you, too, are a greenhouse owner or 
are about to build a greenhouse, why 
not write Norky- -Hinkle Manufactur- 
ing Co., Div. of Hinkle Contracting 
Corp., Paris, Ky., for all the facts 
about this brand new system? 
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CUCUMBER MOSAIC VIRUS 


What Is It? 


By ARDEN F. SHERF 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


BF your cucumber vines turn brown 
in midseason, you probably have 
cucumber mosaic. 

Most vegetable disease organisms 
attack single crops and cannot move 
from one type of crop to another. 
The cucumber mosaic virus, how- 
ever, is unique because this agent 
frequently bothers many crops in- 
cluding cucumber, tomato, spinach, 
pepper, muskmelen, squash, celery, 
turnip, pumpkin, eggplant, potato, 
rhubarb, dill, fennel, parsnip, pars- 
ley. beans, and peas. 

Not only do the leaves show 
symptoms but also the fruit. Typical 
cucumber fruit symptoms are pale 
green mottled areas that become 
bumpy or wart-like. Some fruits 
may remain smooth but turn gray or 
nearly white. Most infected fruits 
tend to be bitter and soft. 

Vine symptoms include a splotchy 
mottle that may soon cause the older 
leaves in the center of the hill to 
turn brown and die. This symptom 
is frequently very noticeable after 
the field has been picked for the first 
time. Some old cucumber areas have 
had to abandon growing this crop 
because of mosaic. 

Pepper and tomato fruits typically 
develop irregular yellow or brown 
rings in either ripe or green fruits. 
Peppers may also appear to be 
stained or streaked with tobacco 
juice and be somewhat lighter green 
in color. Crookneck squash may de- 
velop green or yellow warts, mak- 
ing them appear to be genetically 
mixed with other cucurbits. Dis- 
~ased melons will be poorly netted 
and insipid in flavor. 

The early season spread of this 
mosaic virus is by means of aphids 
and striped and 12-spotted cucumber 


How Is It Controlled? 


beetles that first feed on weeds and 
flowers and then on cultivated vege- 
tables. Transmission of the virus 
occurs and the plant is then infected. 
If this happens to a young seedling, 
stunting or even death may occur; 
when older plants are attacked, only 
mild leaf and fruit symptoms may 
develop. On muskmelons, for exam- 
ple, if a plant is half grown when 
it becomes infected, only the leaves 
and fruits that develop after this 
time will exhibit symptoms. 

Secondary spread of the virus can 
take place by way of workers’ hands, 
hoes, cultivators, sprayers, etc. This 
is why mosaic is always more seri- 
ous late in the growth period of the 
vegetables. 

Control of cucumber mosaic is 
not simple since many weeds keep 
the virus alive on a farm from year 
to year and sprays, dusts, and seed 
treatments are not effective. The de- 
velopment of resistant varieties and 
the elimination of perennial weeds 
from within the field and for 150 
feet around it in ditches and fence 
rows offer the best hope. 

Weeds that harbor the virus over 
winter in their roots include: horse 
nettle, wild ground cherry, white 
cockle, milkweed, bur and wild cu- 
cumber, pokeweed, and various 
mints including catnip and mother- 
wort. These should be destroyed. 

Cucumber breeders are making 
good progress with resistant and 
tolerant varieties such as Challenger, 
Tablegreen, Sensation Hybrid, Jet, 
Ohio MR 17, Ohio MR 25, and the 
pickle types, Wisconsin SMR 12, 15 
and 18, and Nappa 61. Spinach 
varieties with resistance or im- 
munity include Dixie Market, Early 
Hybrid No. 7, and Blight Resistant 
Virginia Savoy. With other crops 
resistance is not yet available. 


Cucumbers infected with mosaic become warty, ore usually bitter. 
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of RAIN BIRD 


Sprinklers 


You're your re weatherman when 
you have Rain Bird Sprinklers, for 
they give you water where you want it, 
when you want it, as you want it. No 
need to let blue skies make you blue! 


Rain Bird Sprinklers are specifically 
engineered for farm use. They’re rug- 
ged, reliable, and practically service- 
free, for Rain Birds have a minimum 
of moving parts. 


You're sure of your 
CF ; s crops...sure of 
5 your sprinkler irri- 


gation when you 
specify RAIN 
BIRD! 

See your Rain Bird dealer. 


WESTERN RAIN BIRD SALES 


627 N. San Gabriel Avenue « Azusa. Calif. 


ZON 
SCARECROW 


Stop bird damage to all 
crops for less than the 
cost of one shotgun 
shell per day! Price $595° 
8. M. LAWRENCE & CO. 
244 California Street 
San Francisco 11, Calif. 


he frmrest... 
VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR 
=, TRY IT AT OUR EXPENSE 


WRITE OR CALL FOR FURTHER DETANLS 


KIRBRO CO. 


131 SCHLEY ST. NEWARK 86, N. J 
WaAverly 3-4635 


SAVE TIME SAVE LABOR 


Do a BETTER and FASTER job 


of SPRAYING and DUSTIN 
with our KWH shoulder mounted MIST- 
BLOWER and DUSTER, powered by 
gasoline engine (1 and 3 HP Models). 
TRACTOR MODELS: 6-36 HP. 
For literature and prices write to: 


VANDERMOLEN EXPORT CO. 
378 Mountain Ave. No. Caldwell, N.J. 





FOR SALE 


ROADSIDE STAND SIGNS 


The large signs are printed on 
waterproof, heavy board — 22” by 
28”, in two colors. One color is 
Orange Day Glow which shines in 
the daytime. The sign has a dark 
green background. It is eye catch- 
ing and appealing. Here is what it 
looks like— 


STOP 


"BUY THE BEST" 


eat 2 


R 
f mas 


In addition, individual 
vegetable strips, which can be at- 
tached to the big sign, are avail- 
able. These strips are 28” long x 


5” wide. Here are the signs avail- 
able: 


fruit and 


APPLES 

BEANS 
BERRIES 
BLACKBERRIES 
BLUEBERRIES 
CABBAGE 
CANTALOUPES 
CAULIFLOWER 
CIDER 
CUCUMBERS 
EGGS 

GRAPES 
HONEY 
MELONS 
ONIONS 
PEACHES 


PEAS 

PEARS 
PEPPERS 
PLUMS 
POTATOES 
PRUNES 
PUMPKINS 
RASPBERRIES 
STRAWBERRIES 
SWEET CHERRIES 
SWEET CORN 
SQUASH 

TART CHERRIES 
TOMATOES 
TURNIPS 
WATERMELONS 


The price for the Big Two Color 
sign is $3.00 apiece, or two signs 
for $5.00. The strips are 50c apiece 
or 10 for $3.50. 


Minimum ORDER—$2.00 


Send Your Order To— 
Roadside Stand Sign Dept. 
American Vegetable Grower 
Publishing Company 
Willoughby, Ohio 


OPPORTUNITY ADS 


AGENTS WANTED 
WANT EXTRA MONEY? TAKE BIG PROFIT 


orders in your spare time accepting subscriptions 
for AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER. 
Send for free credentials and tested-method sales 
kit. No obligation. Write today. AMERICAN 
VEGETABLE GROWER, Box 109, Willoughby, 
Ohio. 


RUN A SPARE-TIME GREETING CARD 
and Gift Shop at home. Show friends samples of 
our new 1960 Christmas and All-Occasion Greet 
ing Cards and Gifts. Take their orders and earn 
to 100% profit. No experience necessary. Costs 
nothing to try. Write today for samples on ap- 
proval. REGAL GREETINGS, Dept. 10, Fern- 
dale, Michigan. 


BOOKS 


DRUG MEDICINES DISAPPOINT, DISIL- 
LUSION. Why defeat nature’s spontaneous re- 
covery efforts? New 25¢ book, MEDICINES OF 
NATURE describes seven universal curatives 
freely available everywhere. M-PRESS, Coalmont 
143, Tennessee. 

BERRY BOOK: “THIRTY YEARS OF BER- 
ries." Raspberries and Strawberries. 84 pages. 
Price $1.00 P’paid. ROY TURNER, 1525 S. 
Livingston St., Peoria, Ill. 

TOMATO GROWERS — JUST PUBLISHED 
1960 American Tomato Yearbook. Crammed with 
important facts. Send $2.00. Complete volume 1951- 
1960, $14.00. AMERICAN TOMATO YEAR- 
BOOK, 





Box 540-A, Westfield, New Jersey. 


BRUSH & WEED KILLERS 
KILL BRUSH AT LOW COST WITH AMAZ. 
ing R-H BRUSH RHAP. Will not injure grasses, 
grains; not poisonous. For free information, write 
REASOR-HILL CORPORATION, Box 36AV, 
Jacksonville, Arkansas. 


KILL SUBMERSED WATER WEEDS WHICH 
foul up motor propellers, tangle fishing gear, with 
R-H WEED RHAP-20. Granular 2,4-D. Inex- 
pensive, easy to use, sure results. For free infor- 
mation, write REASOR-HILL CORPORATION, 
Box 36 AV, Jacksonville, Arkansas. 

KILL BITTERWEEDS, WILD ONIONS AND 
dog fennel with R-H WEED RHAP. Low cost. Will 
not injure grass, grains; not poisonous For free 
information, write, REASOR-HILL CORPORA- 
TION, Box 36AV, , Jacksonville, Arkansas. 


ia BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “HOW TO MAKE 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earthworms!”’ 
OAKHAVEN.-25, Cedar Hill, Texas. — 

CASH FROM SAWDUST, TIN-CANS, NEWS- 
papers. Over 200 methods. Instructions $1.00. 
CHARLES COMPANY, 42-RPG, Norwood, Ohio. 
MAKE BIG MONEY RAISING RABBITS FOR 
us. Information 25c. KEENEY BROTHERS, 
New Freedom, Penna. Pete t 

FOR SALE—PROFITABLE NURSERY, AVA- 
eado grove and high pine land 25 miles south of 
Miami in fast growing appreciating area, new air 
conditioned home completely furnished. For par- 
ticulars, write Box No. 117, AMERICAN 
VEG E T ABL E GROW ER, Willoughby, Ohio. 


‘CAMERA REPAIRS 
WE SERVICE ALL TYPE AND MAKE 


cameras. Moderate prices. Specialist at built in 

synch. Our skilled mechanics extend personal 

care to your Leica, Exakta, Bell & Howell, etc. 
Finished work returned prepaid with written cer- 

tified guarantee. Estimates free. CAMERA 
Sa HNICIANS INC., 115 West 3ist St.. New 
York 1, N. ‘Y. 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


JOHN BEAN SPRAYERS, KW H MIST 
blowers. FMC graders, washers, packing house 
equipment. Shur-Rane Sequa-Matic irrigation 
power and hand pruning tools, supplies, parts and 
service NORTHEASTERN OHIO’S JOHN 
BEAN DEALER. LANPHEAR SUPPLY DIVI- 
SION OF FOREST CITY TREE PROTEC- 
TION COMPANY, 1884 S. Green Road, Cleve- 
land 21, Ohio. Phone EV 1-1700. 

FOR SALE: O.K. CHAMPION POTATO HAR- 
vester and three bulk bodies. EARL REICHLE, 
Wapping, Conn. Phone Mitchell 4-1454. 

SIX INCH IRRIGATION PIPE WITH COUP- 
lings. 6,000 feet. Used. Good condition. Cheap. 
Truck mounted sprayer. 20-row hydraulic boom. 
700 gallon tank. 4-wheel drive. Good condition. 
Champion 2-row potato digger. COSHOCTON 


PACKERS, INC., Box 96, Coshocton, Ohio. 














HAIR CARE 


GRAY HAIR RESTORED TO THEIR NAT- 
ural color, this liquid stops falling hair and rids 
dandruff. $2.00 Postpaid. FENDRICKS, 114 
N. 6 St., Allentown, Penna. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
BANANA PLANT, GROWS ANYWHERE- 
Indoors, outdoors. $1.50. Postpaid. SOPHIA 
SULEN, Ladylake, Fila. 


DRESSES 24¢, SHOES 39¢, MEN’S SUITS 
$4.95; Trousers $1.20. Better used clothing. Free 
catalog. TRANSWORLD 164-CA, Christopher, 
Brooklyn 12, N.Y. 


“LITTLE KNOWN BIBLE FACTS” LISTS 
205 unusual Bible facts. Facts that many never 
dreamed were in the Bible. Finest Bible research 
ever published. Nothing like it before. $1.00 post 
paid. BIBLE RESEARCH ENTERPRISE, Box 
3214, Lubbock, Texas. 

MAILING LISTS—300,000 CAREFULLY SE 
lected names in the agricultural field. Individual 
lists of Fruit Growers, Canners, Shippers, Dealers 
and many other categories. Ideal for firms wishing 
te contact leading growers and dealers. For bro 
chure, send 10c to MACFARLAND COMPANY, 
Box 540-A, Westfield, New Jersey. 


WINE—BEER—ALE RECIPES. FOR HOME 
use. Send $1.00 to HOWE, Box 9031, S. Lan 
sing 9, N 9, Michigan. ote a 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


SEW APRONS AT HOME FOR STORES. 
No charge for material to fill orders. In our fifth 
successful year. Write: ADCO MFG. CO., Bas 
trop 63, Louisiana. 


$50 — $300 — MORE FOR YOUR CHILD'S 
photo, if selected for advertising. Send photo, 
name. Returned. Free rating. GUILD, 5032-BKL 
Lankershim, North Hollywood, California. 


CHURCHES, SU NDAY SCHOOL CLASSES, 
Grange women, P.T.A.’s, Cub Scout Mothers, 
Auxiliaries and organizations needing money. Sell 
beautiful nylon handbags and other items. Make 
excellent gifts for Christmas. Write S. J 
PHILLIPS, 24 South 2nd St., Harrisburg, Pa., 
for details. 

















PERSONALS 
PR ACTICE DAILY _ BIBLE _ READING, _ wg 


cain PLANTS 


CABBAGE PLANTS READY. 
Ferry’s Round Dutch, Greenback, Early Jersey 
Wakefield, Savoy. $2.50, 1,000 Express collect 
COLLARD PLANTS. Cabbage Collard (heading), 
Vates (non-heading) $2.50, 1,000. Express col 
lect. BROCCOLI PLANTS. Waltham No. 29 
$4.00, 1,000. Express collect. DIXIE PLANT 
co., ., Franklin, Virginia. Telephone Logan 2-7012. 


"SEPTIC TANKS, CESSPOOLS ~~ 


SEPTIC TANKS, CESSPOOLS, OUTDOOR 
toilets. Keep clean and odorless with Northel Septic 
Tank Reactivator. Bacterial concentrate breaks up 
solids and grease—prevents overflow, back-up, 
odors. Regular use saves costly pumping or digging. 
Simply mix dry powder in water—flush down 
toilet. Non-poisonous, non-caustic. Six months sup- 
ply only $2.95, postpaid (money-back guarantee of 
satisfaction), or rush postcard for free details 

NORTHEL, FV-9, Box 1103, Minneapolis 40, 
Minnesota. 


NEW CROP CA 


SITUATION WANTED 
NEED WORKERS? HARD WORKING FARM.- 
ers and ranchers (men only) from Mexico’s cool 
highlands want permanent year around U.S. jobs. 
Allow three months for worker's arrival. For free 
information, Write: S. D. CORONA, Office 17-K, 
Morelos _ 516, Guadalajara, Mexico. 


WILLS 


MAKE YOUR WILL! TWO WILL FORMS 
$1.00. NATIONAL, Box 48313P, Los Angeles 
TWO ACCEPTABLE WILL FORMS. $1.00 
HOMER-LOFT, Iola, Kansas. 


o HERNIA 
otha 


You can be FREE from TRUSS SLAVERY 


Surel ou want to THROW AWAY 
TRUSS OREVER, be rid of Hernia Wor- 
ries. Then Why put up with wearing a grip- 
ing, chafing and unsanitary truss. For there 
is now a new modern Non-Surgical treat- 
ment that is designed to permanently cor- 
rect hernia. These Non-Surgical treatments 
are so certain, that a Lifetime Certificate of 
Assurance is given. 

Write oie for our New FREE Book that 
gives facts that may save you painful, ex- 
pensive surgery. Tells how non-surgically 

ou may again work, live, play, and enjoy 
ife in the manner you desire. There is no 
obligation. Excelsior ical Clinic, Dept. 8628, 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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THEY PROFIT 
(Continued from page 11) 


to April. Rosbough makes use of 
water for frost protection. All irriga- 
tion pumps are started as soon as 
frost is forecast. Best frost protection 
is obtained where there is free water 
standing in the middle of the rows. 

Another type of frost protection 
or partial insurance against frost is 
multiple plantings in a crop like wa- 
termelons. As soon as seedlings be- 
gin to emerge in the first planted 
hills, a second planting is made on the 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


When changing your address, or in any mat- 
ter pertaining to your subscription, please 
send your address label from your last copy 
of AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER. Having 
the address label, together with the informa- 
tion it contains, enables us to give you quick, 
efficient service. Don't forget: When you hove 
@ question or complaint about your subscrip- 
tion, be sure to send us your address label. 


Subscription Department, 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, 
Willoughby, Ohio 


same row. As many as seven plant- 
ings have been made in the past. If a 
frost kills the emerged plants, more 
seeds are already in the ground to 
replace them. By this method a 
grower is able to have watermelons 
growing a few days earlier than wait- 
ing until frost to replant. 

Something new in the Immo- 
kalee area is the use of pallets in 
handling vegetables. Tony was the 
first vegetable grower to try pallet 
boxes in Immokalee. His handling 
were reduced 5 cents per 
packed-out unit after he started using 
pallets. 

Harvesting crews dump the vege- 
tables into pallet boxes on trucks in 
the field. At the packing shed pallets 
are unloaded by fork lift trucks and 
stacked until needed or dumped di- 
rectly into the feeder bin of the grad- 
ing belt. 

Tony 


costs 


believes that handling of 


vegetables is easier and physical dam- 
age is minimized with use of pallet 
boxes. He predicts much wider usage 
of bulk handling in Florida vegetables 
within the next few years. 

Rosbough uses two-way radio to 
maintain contact with field and pack- 
ing house foremen as well as with 
other growers in the area. 

Rosbough has a new packing shed 
measuring 60x160 feet. It is equipped 
with modern facilities permitting 
him to grade and pack 500 bush- 
els of peppers or 700 bushels of 
squash per hour. Lake Shore Grow- 
ers, with offices in the Immokalee and 
Belle Glade area, are the sales agency 
for all of Tony’s vegetables. Their 
representative makes his office in the 
Rosbough packing house in Immoka- 
lee during the winter vegetable sea- 


son. THe Enp. 


Editor's Note: Tony Rosbough has just been 
appointed a member of Florida Tomato Committee, 
representing District No. 3, by USDA. 


REVISE PACA RULES 


EW regulations governing Per- 

ishable Agricultural Commodi- 
ties Act are now in effect. The 
changes made in the PACA regula- 
tions tailor them more precisely to 
modern trading conditions. 

Special sections cover trade terms 
and definitions and produce traders 
such as shippers, terminal market 
receivers, brokers, commission mer- 
chants, etc. 

The grower’s agent is defined as a 
type of commission merchant who 
operates in producing areas. He is 
required to give each of his growers 
a written statement of the terms 
under which he is handling their 
produce. He is not allowed to pur- 
chase produce which he handles for 
others, and he cannot deal with firms 
which he controls without prior 
approval of the grower. 

To get a copy of the 
PACA regulations, write to 
and Vegetable Division, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


revised 
Fruit 


te 


JUST ROLLIN’ ALONG 
Pea harvesters on wheels are reducing harvest time and cutting harvest costs for Wisconsin growers. 


Mobile viners or pea combines pic 


kk up, de-vine, and shell peas on the go. The vines are left in field 
to be plowed down for soil improveme:t. Each combine 


replaces two stationary vining machines, can 


harvest up to 6 acres per day. The combines are manufactured by the Scott Viner Co., Columbus, 
Ohio.—John Schoenemann, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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TUCKCROSS HYBRID 
GREENHOUSE 
TOMATO 


Leafmold (Mildew) and wilt re- 
sistant strains for your green- 
house planting program. Devel- 
oped by Missouri’s top tomato 
breeders. Tuckcross V, O, M, or 
W; a strain ideal for your region, 
adapted to glass or plastic. 


MOCROSS SURPRISE 
HYBRID TOMATO 


New Wilt Resistant Hybrid 
Tomato for stake or ground plant- 
ing. Even ripening with good 
resistance to both radial and con- 
centric cracking. Very productive, 
sets fruit well. 

Descriptive literature on request 


STANDARD SEED COMPANY 


Dept. MO, 931 W. 8th St., Kansas City 1, Mo. 


BOOKS 
FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


@ Profitable Roadside Marketing, by R. 8. Don 
aidson and W. F. Johnstone. A practical hand 
book for the successful operation of a roadside 


merket. 142 pages. $2.00 


@ Plant Propagation, Principles and Practices, 
by Hudson Hartmann and Dale E. Kester 
This practical guide is divided into three sex 

tions: structures and equipment necessary for 
propagating, seed propagation und vegetable 
propagation. 559 pages $10.50 


@ Handbook for Vegetable Growers, by James 
Edward Knott. Much of the widely scattered 
ntormation on vegetable growing $s packed 
nto this pocket-size handbook. A ‘'must for 
every vegetable grower. 238 pages $3.95 


@ Vegetable Growing, by James S. Shoemaker. 
How, when, and where you can profitably pro 
juce 40 different vegetables. 515 pages. $6.50 


@ The Tomato, by Pau! Work. A_ practice 
treatise on the tomato ‘or the amateur as wel 
as the commercial grower. 136 pages $2.50 


@ Concentrated Spray Equipment, Mixtures and 
Methods of Operation, by S. F. Potts. Here's 
@ book for growers as well as teachers, research 
and extension workers, and students. 600 pages 

$12.50 


@ introductory Horticulture, by Everett ?. Chris 
topher, author of The Pruning Manual. This text 
provides e valuable source of information for 
growers interested in acquiring some scientific 
background for various horticultural practice 


es 
482 pages. $7.50 


@ Growing Fruit and Vegetable Crops, by 7 
J. Talbert. Easy-to-tollow fundamentals which 
influence and determine successful fruit and 
vegetable production are set forth in this book 
350 pages 


@ Adventures in Beekeeping, by R. D. Oglesby 
An interesting and informative 8-year record 
of a beekeeper. The practical side as well as 
the fun side of raising bees ‘for the sale of 
honey. Mr. Oglesby gives the inside informa 
tion on his fascinating hobby. Illustrated. 52 
pages. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


Books sent postpaid 
on receipt of check or money order. 
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EDITORIALS 


Spotlight on Perishables 


THERE is something wonderfully 
inviting about a well-arranged dis- 
play of good-looking, quality vege- 
tables and fruits in a retail store. 
\rranged row after row in transpar- 
ent packages or in bulk, the colorful 
items for the most part sell 
themselves. 

So we were pleased as punch to 
learn that the firm of Raymond 
Loewy, Inc., designers and marketing 
experts, recommends a dynamic new 
kind of merchandising for profit 
which includes putting the spotlight 
on perishables, namely, vegetables 
and fruits and meats. 

Consumers, according to the mar- 
keting experts, have produce on their 
minds more than dry groceries when 
they enter a market. Furthermore, 
according to the corporation, produce 
departments yield high profit mar- 
gins, serve as attractive displays, and 
are necessary to a total food image. 

The Loewy report covers the find- 
ings of a 13-month survey of 150 
supermarkets in 15 states. The firm’s 
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recommendations have already been 
introduced into some eastern super- 
markets. Fruit and vegetable displays, 
ordinarily relegated to side wall dis- 
play, are being given prominence in 
the center of the store. We will watch 
with interest the results of the new 
merchandising setup. 

To insure vegetables remaining in 
the supermarket spotlight, it’s up to 
growers to supply only quality vege- 
tables. And it’s up to the supermar- 
ket operators to follow the recom- 
mendations of the Loewy corporation 
to improve the quality control of 
fresh vegetables and fruits, to tell 
housewives how to prepare them, to 
sell their nutritive and taste advan- 
tages, and to combat the change in 
national eating habits which shows a 
decline in the consumption of fresh 
vegetables and fruits. 

The vegetable industry has a golden 
opportunity here to be of service to 
supermarket operators by helping 
them with their consumer education 
program. 


The Canners Take Heed 


A NOTEWORTHY program has 
been inaugurated this year by Na- 
tional Canners Association. It will in- 
sure that the millions of tons of veg- 
etables and fruits of this year’s crop 
that go into hermetically sealed cans 
and jars and bottles will be absolutely 
free of illegal chemical “‘contamina- 
tion.” 

The canners’ six-point program or 
“protective screen’’ includes certifi- 
cates of compliance from the grower, 
reports Charles H. Mahoney, direc- 
tor, Raw Products Research Bureau, 
National Canners Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The program lists the following 
as pesticides: insecticides, fungicides, 
rodenticides, herbicides, fumigants, 
defoliants, nematocides, dessicants, 
and plant growth regulators. 

Each canner is asked to supply his 
growers with a list of pesticide chem- 
icals from those accepted for registra- 
tion by USDA under the Federal In- 
secticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide 
Act which may be used on the crops 
he processes. 

Each canner must make periodic 
contacts with his growers to assure 
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himself that these pesticides, if used, 
are applied in accordance with recom- 
mendations of USDA, state agricul- 
tural experiment stations, and the ex- 
tension service, and according to label 
directions. 

Individual canners are also advised 
by their association to maintain de- 


"Just listen to that radio!"* 


tailed records showing how pesticides 
have been used. 

Finally, each canner must obtain 
written statements from his growers 
that they will use only registered 
pesticides in accordance with recom- 
mended procedures. 

A canner who purchases canning 
crops on the open market should ob- 
tain similar written statements from 
grower-suppliers. 

To put this program into effect, 
National Canners Association has 


QUOTE-OF-THE-MONTH 


“| would rather sit on a pumpkin and 
have it all to myself than be crowded 
on a velvet cushion." 

—H. D. Thoreau 


compiled a list of pesticides which 
have been registered for use with 
USDA. Irdividual canners have been 
told to check with experiment station 
and extension service personnel to de- 
termine which of these chemicals are 
recommended for use on canning 
crops. 

The end result of this detailed pro- 
gram is to be able to guarantee to the 
public that canned food is safe, 
healthful, and wholesome. We ap- 
plaud the National Canners Associ- 
ation for its program. There is little 
chance for another cranberry fiasco 
here. 


Concern for Growers 


IN a letter to Secretary of Labor 
James Mitchell, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson expressed 
his concern for growers and ranchers 
involved in “labor disputes”—partic- 
ularly in California—who are denied 
services of Public Employment Serv- 
ice in obtaining needed farm labor, 
including Mexican Nationals. The 
following is an excerpt from that let- 
ter. 

“It is the great concern of this de- 
partment that interpretations of a 
‘labor dispute’ shall not result in an 
untenable position for farmers and 
ranchers, especially at harvesttime. It 
should be an accepted principle that 
the interests of farm operators are 
protected equally with those of hired 
workers.” 


Coming Next Month 


@ Vegetable Areas of America—Utah 


® Big Shift in Processing Tomato Pro- 
ducing Areas 

@ Hydroponic Approach to 
Growing in Florida 
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Harry Rothe, Rothe Farm, Greeley, Colorado says, 
“Our soil runs from sandy loam to gumbo. We work 
summer and winter both. Firestones come out on top in 
any weather, any soil! They'll do the job under any 
conditions—they’ve never given us any trouble. Good 
service from our Firestone representative in Greeley, 
Chester Hatch, is another reason we buy Firestones.” 


Like Harry Rothe, you’ll find these Firestone 
features deliver extra service at no extra cost! 


e EXCLUSIVE SHOCK-FORTIFIED CORD—proven in 
actual competitive tests to be far stronger . . . up to 
34%. This means more protection than ever before 
against impact breaks for more hours of tire use and 
extra retreads. 


e DUAL CONSTRUCTION —Firestone uses two com- 
pletely different rubber compounds to precision build 
rear tractor tires. Treads are built with tough, longer 
wearing Firestone Rubber-X while another specially 
formulated Rubber-X Compound in sidewalls only 
resists aging, cracking and costly flex damage. 


"FRESTONES 
COME OUT 
ON TOP 

= IN ANY 

> WEATHER, 

ee ANY SOIL! 


Harry Rothe (left) keeps a close check on tires with Firestone’s Chester Hatch. 


e CURVED AND TAPERED TRACTION BARS—flat 
contoured tread bites deep and grips for maximum 
drawbar power .. . cleans easily, automatically! 
e FREE LOANER TRACTOR TIRE SERVICE — Fire- 
stone will loan you brand-new tractor tires to keep 
equipment working during retreads and repairs. 


For outstanding traction and greater economy, buy 
Firestone All Traction Champion, Champion Ground 
Grip or special purpose All Non-Skid tractor tires. 
See your Firestone Dealer or Store for all of the facts. 
He’s ready to deal! 


SAVE AND BE SURE 


with Firestone tires on all wheels! 


Of LUXE 


*Firestone T.M. 


ALWAYS A YEAR TO PAY 


Firestone 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


Copyright 1960, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 





Growers, Shippers, Buyers agree... 


heavy yields, field performance, fancy quality, top- 
of-market prices make Asgrow’s Harvester the hot- 
test new variety to hit the snap bean deal in years! 
Order now for delivery from 1960 seed crops. 


And be sure to specify asgrow! 


ON Asgrow Seed Company 


New Haven 2 e Atlanta 2 e Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
Oakiand 4 e San Antonio 11 
Asgrow international, Milford, Conn. 
The Kilgore Seed Company, Plant City, Fila. 
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